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TO  GET  THE  SIZE  OF  CYLINDER  FOR  ANY 
HORSE  POWER. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.] 


'ANY  of  our  young  people  are 
3in  the  habit  of  building  them- 
selves a  small  engine,  and  I  can 
recollect  with  considerable  pride 
when  I  made  my  first  little  en- 
gine, and  doubtless  many  others 
can  look  back  to  an  epoch  in  their 
lives  when  they  were  just  as 
proud  of  that  little  piece  of  ma- 
chinery as  I  or  any  one  else  were 
of  theirs.  But  at  that  time  my 
specimen  job  of  engine  building 
was  done  by  the  rule  of  thumb, 
as  some  call  it,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  guess  work;  and  lam 
sorry  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
guess  work  is  done  now  in  many 
shops  where  one  would  naturally 
look  for  better  things.  With  this 
preamble  I  will  proceed  to  show 
the  whys  and  wherefores. 

Let  u  s  begin  with  one-horse 
power,  and  say  to  ourselves,  now 
let  us  build  a  one-horse  engine. 


The  first  question  is,  what  size 
of  cylinder  shall  we  require  and 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  get  at  it? 
To  begin,  we  will  simply  ask  the 
question,  what  does  a  horse  pow- 
er consist  of?  The  answer  is, 
33,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high 
per  minute.  The  next  question 
will  be,  how  much  pressure  shall 
we  carry  ?  The  answer  to  that 
will  be,  just  as  much  or  just  as 
little  as  you  like.  But  if  you 
carry  high  pressure  your  cylinder 
will  not  be  so  large  as  it  would  be 
with  a  low  pressure.  The  next 
question  will  be,  how  fast  shall 
we  run  it  ?  The  answer  to  that  is, 
just  as  fast  or  slow  as  you  like; 
but  if  you  run  it  very  slow  the 
cylinder  will  have  to  be  larger 
than  it  would  be  if  run  at  a 
higher  velocity  of  piston.  But 
33,000  is  a  fixed  fact  for  one-horse 
power,  and  therefore  we  will 
make  use  of  it  for  our  purpose. 
We  will  suppose  we  have  to  build 
a  one  horse-power  engine,  to  run 
one  hundred  feet  per  minute,  and 
with  a  mean  pressure  of  50  pounds 
per  square  inch.    Now,  as  33,000 
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is  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
with  fifty  pounds  pressure  and 
one  hundred  feet  velocity,  we 
must  divide  33,000  by  100  which 
equal  330;  and  again  we  divide 
330  by  50  we  have  6.60,  divided 
by  .7854=8.46,  and  the  square 
root  of  8.46=2.91,  or  very  nearly 
4hree  inches.  But,  if  any  of 
these  values  are  changed,  then 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  will  also 
be  changed.  For  instance,  if  we 
change  the  velocity  of  piston 
from  100  to  200  feet  per  minute, 
with  the  same  pressure,  we  shall 
need  a  smaller  cylinder  to  do  the 
work  without  any  change  in  the 
pressure ;  but  if  we  change  both, 
and  increase  both  pressure  and 
velocity,  then  we  shall  require  a 
still  smaller  cylinder.  But  we 
will  show  it,  and  it  will  then  be 
better  understood.  We  want  a 
cylinder  for  one-horse  power  with 
50  pounds  of  steam  and  200  feet 
velocity;  what  is  the  size  of  cylin- 
der? Then  33,000  as  before,  di- 
vided by  200=165,  and  165  divid- 
ed by  50=3.3.  Now  3.3  is  the  area 
of  the  cylinder,  and  in  order  to 
find  its  diameter  we  must  divide 
3.3  by  .7854  which  equals  4.20, 
and  the  square  root  of  4.20= 
2.4— the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
for  one-horse  power  with  a  velo- 
city of  200  feet  per  minute  and 
50  pounds  pressure.  This  exam- 
ple might  be  all  that  is  needed 
as  the  application  holds  equally 


good  for  engines  of  all  sizes  and 
powers;  but  I  will  give  other 
examples  so  that  the  student 
may  fully  understand  the  case. 
Now  let  us  assume  that  we  want 
a  16  horse  power  engine,  and  let 
us  also  assume  that  the  pressure 
is  to  be  60  pounds,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  who  build  engines  for 
the  market.  As  we  want  16  horse 
power,  it  is  self-evident  that  we 
want  16  times  33,000  foot  pounds 
— these  are  called  foot  pounds 
because  the  pounds  pressure  are 
multiplied  into  feet  per  minute 
that  the  piston  travels.  Then  by 
multiplying  33,000  by  16  we  have 
528,000  foot  pounds.  Now  if  we 
divide  this  528,000  foot  pounds  by 
the  velocity  and  then  by  the 
pressure,  we  have  the  surface  of 
the  piston,  or  area  of  cylinder, 
and  our  next  move  is  to  bring 
that  area  into  diameter  and  we 
have  the  size  we  were  looking 
for.  To  proceed  then,  let  us  as 
before  stated,  assume  a  pressure 
of  60  pounds,  and  a  velocity  of 
200  feet  per  minute.  528,000  di- 
vided by  200=2640,  and  divided 
by  60=46.00,  and  46.00  is  the  area 
of  the  cylinder  to  a  16  horse- 
power, with  60  pounds  pressure 
and  200  feet  velocity.  Now  let 
us  get  the  diameter  from  this 
area  of  46.00,  and  we  have  our 
cylinder.  46.00  divided  by  .7854= 
52.20,  and  the  square  root  of 
52.20=7.22,  the  diameter  of   our 
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cylinder.  These  are  the  same  as 
before,  and  if  any  alterations  are 
made  either  in  the  velocity  or 
pressure,  then  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  size 
of  the  cylinder.  Now  let  us  see 
if  we  could  run  this  7.22  inch 
cylinder  200  feet  per  minute  with- 
out much  shock  or  vibration.  We 
will  suppose  the  stroke  to  be 
twice  the  diameter,  which  is  the 
case  in  many  instances,  and  we 
have  a  stroke  of  14£  inches ; 
therefore  one  revolution  and  the 
piston  travels  29  inches,  and  in 
200  feet  there  are  2400  inches; 
therefore  if  we  divide  2400  by  29 
we  have  82.75  nearly,  or  say  83 
revolutions. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  wanted 
an  engine  60  horse-power,  velo- 
city 220  feet  per  minute  and  60 
pounds  effective  pressure,  what 
is  the  size  of  the  cylinder?  As 
before  we  want  60  timess  one- 
horse  power,  or  60  times  33,000 
which  equals  1,980,000  foot  pounds 
and  1,980,000  divided  by  200=9900, 
and  9900  divided  by  60=165,  and 
165  divided  by  .7854  ==  211.37,  and 
the  square  root  of  211.37  =  14.53, 
or  say  14£  inches  will  be  the  size 
of  cylinder  for  60  horse-power. 
Now  let  us  see  how  fast  this  en- 
gine will  have  to  go  to  accomplish 
these  results.  As  before  stated, 
we  will  double  the  stroke,  or 
rather  let  us  call  the  double 
stroke  30  inches  instead  of  29  for 


the    purpose   of   making    things 
come   even.      Then  as  30  inches 
equals  2£  feet,  the  piston   travels 
2A-  feet  for  one  revolution,  and 
200  feet  per  minute  divided  by  2£ 
feet   equals   80  revolutions,    the 
engine  will  have  to  make  to  ac- 
complish these  results,  aside  from 
friction  and  with  a  sure  certainty 
of  having  a  pressure  of  60  pounds 
through  the  whole  length  of  the 
stroke.      But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind    that   it  would   require 
about  100  pounds    pressure    o  n 
the  boiler  to    accomplish    these 
results  in  practice.     And  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand working  square  root,  we 
will  explain  how  it  can   be  done 
without.    Having  got  the  number 
of  horse-power    reduced    to    the 
area  of  piston,    (in  the  last  ex- 
ample it  is  165),  look  at  a  table  of 
areas  and  diameters  and  you  will 
find  over  the  figures  165,  14|;   or 
rather,  165.13=14^;  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  will  try  one  more  and  finish . 
with  that;  but  we  will  take  a 
more  practical  view,  and  begin 
with  the  boiler  pressure.  Then 
let  us  suppose  that  we  wanted  an 
engine  of  60  horse  power  with  a 
boiler  pressure  of  60  pounds,  what 
is  the  size  of  our  cylinder?  We 
must  now  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  loss  from  the  boil- 
er to  the  engine.  Then  let  us  as- 
sume the  difference  of  the  pres- 
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sure  at  the  point  of  entering  the 
cylinder  to  be  10  pounds,  which 
will  be  the  case  with  most  engines 
however  well  the  pipes  are  cov- 
ered.    Let  us  assume  10  pounds 
more  as  lost  in  pressure  in  cylin- 
der by   reason  of .  radiation  and 
lap    of    valve,    and    we    now 
have  forty  pounds  of  steam  to  do 
the  work  with,  and  this  may  be 
depended   upon   as   very   nearly 
right.      Now   we  want  60  horse- 
power with  GO   pounds   pressure 
on  the  boiler  and  40  in  the  cylin- 
der as  effective  pressure.      Then 
as    before    60    times    one-horse 
power  equals  60  times  33,000,  or, 
1,980,000;    divided   as  before   by 
200=9900,  and  now  instead  of  60, 
we  divide  9900  by  40=247.5,  and  if 
the  student  will  look  into  a  book 
containing  tables  of  circles,  diam- 
eters and  areas,  he  will  find  247.45 
opposite  ISf  inches  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  so  very  little  differ- 
ence between   247.45    and   247.5 
inches  that  the  cylinder  may  be 
made  18f  inches  with  a  certainty 
of  being  right. 

Now  suppose  we  try  one  of  a 
larger  size  and  see  what  we  can 
do  with  it.  Take  an  example  I 
have  now  before  me  in  the  shape 
of  an  engine  of  278.76  horse- 
power running  520  feet  per  minute 
with  a  mean  pressure  of  25  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  through- 
out the  full  length  of  stroke. 
Then  as  before  278.76  horse -power 


is  equal  to  278.76  times  33,000,  or 
919,908,000  foot  pounds,  and  919,- 
908,000  divided  by  the  velocity 
520=17,690.53,  divided  by  the  pres- 
sure, 25  pounds,=707.62,  the  area 
of  cylinder  that  is  required  to  do 
the  work.  Now  look  at  the  tables 
and  opposite  the  area  of  712.76 
will  be  found  a  diameter  of  30^ 
inches  which  will  be  near  enough, 
as  the  actual  size  of  the  cylinder 
from  which  we  have  worked  is 
30  inches.  Now  let  us  see  how 
many  revolutions  it  makes.  Our 
velocity  is  520  feet  per  minute, 
and  suppose,  as  before,  twice  the 
diameter  for  the  stroke,  and  we 
have  a  5  foot  stroke;  then  half 
a  revolution  is  made  with  a  travel 
of  piston  of  5  feet,  and  the  full 
revolution  10  feet;  therefore  if 
we  divide  520  by  10  we  have  52 
as  the  number  of  revolutions 
made,  and  which  is  right,  as  the 
engine  does  make  that  number. 

We  should  find  the  rule  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  in 
text  books  for  a  16  horse-power 
engine: 


16  H.  P. 


A,  and  ^^=-^165 


V.  P. 

=14.53 

But  that  is  Greek  to  some  people. 
J.  J.  Illingworth. 


The  nervous  gentleman  who 
lost  his  head  the  other  day,  while 
addressinghis  constituents, is  con- 
sidered to  be  none  the  worse  for 
his  misfortune. 
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RULE  FOR  COMPOUND  GEAR. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.] 


Take  two  wheels  that  are  mul- 
tipliers of  one  another,  place  one 
on  the  lead  screw  and  the  other 
on  the  intermediate  to  match; 
then  find  how  much  the  running 
of  these  together  increases  or  de- 
creases   the    pitch    of   the    lead 


screw;  then  multiply  the  given 
pitch  of  the  lead  screw  and  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  required  to  be 
cut  b  y  the  same  number,  and 
place  the  product  of  the  lead 
screw  on  the  spindle,  and  the 
product  of  the  screw  required  to 
be  cut  on  the  intermediate  to 
match. 


Example  : — Tocut  a  screw  one 
to  the  inch,  when  the  lead  screw 
is  four  to  the  inch:  Take  two 
wheels  that  are  multipliers  of 
one  another,  say  48  and  90,  place 
48  on  the  lead  screw,  and  93  on 
the  intermediate  to  match.  These 
running  together  increase  the 
lead  screw  double — that  is  to  say, 
it  will  be  two  to  the  inch  instead 
of  four.     Then  multiply  two,  the 


given  pitch  of  the  lead  screw,  by 
32=64;  this  wheel  you  put  on  the 
spindle.  Then  multiply  one,  the 
screw  required  to  be  cut,  by  the 
same  number,  32=32;  this  you 
place  on  t  h  e  intermediate  to 
match  the  6t,  and  the  lathe  is 
compound  geared  to  cut  one  to 
the  inch.  This  rule  works  the 
same  for  all  threads,  fractional  or 
otherwise.  S.  Greusel. 
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COMPOUND  GEARING. 


You  wish  to  know  a  simple 
method  for  calculating  compound 
gearing  for  screw  cutting.  This 
is  one  way.  Use  two  drivers  and 
two  driven  wheels.  Place  the 
first  driver  on  the  spindle;  the 
second  driver  and  first  driven,  key 
on  a  bush  for  an  intermediate, 
and  the  second  driven  on  screw. 
Suppose  your  screw  is  4  threads 
to  the  inch,  and  your  gears  run 
in  fives  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred.   For  example : 

SCREW.    DRIVERS.      DRIVEN. 

4      40X  60   50X  30 
40  50 


2,400        1,500 

4 

screw 

2,400)6,000(2$- thread 

4,800 

1,200= 

Hk 

2,400 

)RIVERS. 

DRIVEN. 

THREADS. 

40X75 
40X50 
30X50 
40X60 
40X60 
25X40 

50X30 
60X30 
60X40 
75X80 
70X90 
45X75 

2 

3| 

6f 

10 

10$ 

13£ 

So  you  can  cut  odd,  even,  half, 
or  fraction  of  threads  by  this 
method.  M-  B.  Black. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Tom  Kenyon 
went  to  Kansas  City  without  a 
cent,  and  the  other  day  he  signed 
a  check  for  $16,000.  He  signed  it 
with  another  man's  name,  how- 
ever, and  his  supply  of  freedom's 
air  has  now  been  abbreviated. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS. 


Pursuant  to  announcement  the 
Industrial  Congress  of  the  United 
States  held  its  second  annual  ses- 
sion in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  commencing  April  14th  and 
completed  its  labors  on  the  18th. 
This  session  of  the  Congress  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  kind  that  has  so  far  tran- 
spired upon  this  continent.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  workingmen 
representing  a  larger  number  of 
organized  workingmen  than  any 
previous  assemblage  of  the  kind 
that  ever  took  place  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  hard-fisted  sons  of 
toil  were  represented  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Congress;  this,  in  it- 
self, is  sufficient  to  attach  to  it 
an  importance  never  conceded  to 
any  other  body  of  workingmen 
in  the  country.  It  was  in  reality 
what  its  name  implies  an  "Indus- 
trial Congress."  The  following 
national  and  international  Unions 
were  represented : 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  In- 
ternational Union. 

Coopers'  International  Union. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union. 

The  Iron  Molders'  International 
Union. 
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Grand  Division  Conductors' 
Brotherhood. 

Miners'  National  Union. 

National  Union  Iron  and  Steel 
Roll  Hands. 

Sovereigns  of  Industry. 

Industrial  Brotherhood. 

Besides  a  vast  number  of  local 
Unions,  trades  organizations  and 
trades'  assemblies. 

The  following  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Robert  Schilling,  of 
Cleveland,  0. 

First  V.  Pres.—A.  Warner  St. 
John,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Second  V.  Pres.—J.  H.  Wright, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Third  V.  Pres.—T.  C.  Claiborn, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Fourth  V.  Pres.  —  Christopher 
Kane,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fifth  V.  Pres.—O.  E.  Powers, 
West  Meriden,  Conn. 

Secretary — Byron  Pope,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

Treasurer — P.  K.  Walsh,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

The  following  is  the  platform 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  recent  alarming  devel- 
opment and  aggression  of  aggregated 
wealth  which,  unless  checked,  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  pauperization  and 
hopeless  degradation  of  the  toiling 
masses  render  it  imperative,  if  we  de- 
sire to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  govern- 
ment bequeathed  us  by  the  founders  of 
the  Republic,  that  a  check  should  be 
placed  upon  its  power  and  unjust  ac- 
cumulation and  a  system  adopted  which 
will  secure  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of 
his  toil,  and 


Whereas,  This  much  desired  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  thor- 
ough unification  of  labor  and  the  united 
efforts  of  those  who  obey  the  Divine  in- 
junction that  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thou  shalt  eat  bread;"  and 

Whereas,  The  great  desideratum  of 
the  hour  is  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion by  co-operative  effort  of  the  power 
of  the  producing  masses  for  their  sub- 
stantial elevation,  yet  we  recognize  in 
the  ballot  box  the  great  agency  through 
which  our  wrongs  can  be  redressed. 

Whereas,  While  we  fully  recognize 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  trade 
and  labor  Unions,  local  and  interna- 
tional, as  now  organized,  in  regulating 
purely  trade  matters,  yet  upon  all  ques- 
tions appertaining  to  their  welfare  as  a 
whole,  the  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions, without  closer  union,  must  prove 
comparatively  futile;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  object  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Industrial 
Congress : 

1.  To  bring  within  the  folds  of  the 
organization  every  department  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  making  knowledge  a 
stand-point  of  action,  and  industrial, 
moral  and  social  worth — not  wealth — 
the  true  standard  of  individual  and  na- 
tional greatness. 

2.  To  secure  to  the  toiler,  an  equal 
share  of  the  wealth  that  he  helps  create ; 
more  of  the  leisure  that  rightly  belongs 
to  him;  more  .societary  advantages; 
more  of  the  benefits,  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  world  ;  in  a  word, 
all  those  rights  and  privileges  necessary 
to  make  him  capable  of  enjoying,  appre- 
ciating, defending  and  perpetuating  the 
blessings  of  republican  institutions. 

3.  To  arrive  at  the  true  condition  of 
the  pi-oducing  masses  in  their  educa- 
tional, moral  and  financial  condition, 
we  demand  from  the  several  states  and 
from  the  national  government  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

4.  The  establishment  of  co-operative 
institutions,  productive  and  distribu- 
tive. 

5.  The  reserving  of  the  public  lands, 
the  heritage  of  the  people,  for  actual 
settlers — not  another  acre  for  specula- 
tors or  railroads. 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do 
not  bear  equally  upon  capital  and  labor, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  health  and  safety  of  those 
engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  or 
building  pursuits. 

7.  The  enactment  of  a  law  to  compel 
chartered  corporations  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees at  least  once  in  every  month,  in 
full,  for  labor  performed  during  the 
preceding  month,  in  the  lawful  money 
of  the  country. 

8.  The  enactment  of  a  law  giving 
mechanics  and  other  laborers  a  first  lien 
on  their  work. 

9.  The  abolishment  of  the  contract 
system  on  national,  state  or  municipal 
work. 

10.  To  inaugurate  a  system  of  public 
markets,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
the  productions  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, tending  to  do  away  with  middle 
men  and  speculators. 

11.  To  inaugurate  systems  of  cheap 
transportation  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  commodities. 

12.  The*  substitution  of  arbitration 
for  strikes,  whenever  and  wherever  em- 
ployers and  employees  are  willing  to 
meet  on  equitable  grounds. 

1^.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tation  of  all  servile  races,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  subsidies  granted  to  na- 
tional vessels  bringing  them  to  our 
shores,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Bur- 
lingame  treaty. 

14.  To  advance  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican mechanics  by  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  equitable  apprentice 
laws. 


15.  To  secure  for  women  equal  pay 
with  men  for  equal  work. 

16.  To  abolish  the  system  of  contract- 
ing the  labor  of  convicts  in  our  prisons 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

17.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  to  eight  per  day,  so  that  laborers 
may  have  more  time  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  intellectual  improvement,  and 
be  enabled  to  reap  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  labor-saving  machinery  which 
their  brains  have  created. 

18.  To  prevail  upon  the  government 
to  establish  a  just  standard  of  distribu- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  by  pro- 
viding a  purely  national  circulating 
medium  based  upon  the  faith  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  issued  directly  to 
the  people  without  the  intervention  of 
any  system  of  banking  corporations, 
which  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  interchangeable  at  the  option 
of  the  holder  for  government  bonds 
bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
three  and  sixty-five  hundredths  per 
cent.,   subject  to   future  legislation  of 

Congress. 

«►  «  « • 

Patent  Agency. 
Wo  have  received  a  great  many  appli- 
cations from  our  readers  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Patent  Agency 
in  connection  with  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  I.  U.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  an  agency 
would  be  established.  Members  might 
have  their  patent  claims  prosecuted 
without  being  subjected  to  the  enor- 
mous  fees   usually   charged  by  patent 

agents. 

•*-»-*■ 

State  of  Trade. 
Trade  has  improved  somewhat  since 
last  month,  and  the  indications  are  that 
few  men  willing  to  work  will  want  for 
employment  in  a  few  weeks.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  country  seems  to  settle 
down  upon  a  solid  basis.  We  can  only 
hope  that  it  may  continue  to  improve 
until  there  is  not  a  laborer  in  the  land 
whose  family  need  suffer  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 
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STRIKES. 

• 

We  have  before  us  again  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  utter  inutility 
of  strikes,  when  other  and  much 
better  means  for  the  redress  of 
our  wrongs  are  within  our  grasp. 
The  strike  at  Susquehanna  Depot, 
Pa.,  an  account  of  which  we  pub- 
lish elsewhere,  furnishes  a  lesson 
which  workingmen  would  do  well 
to  heed  in  the  future.  The  very- 
men  who  were  loudest  in  their 
advocacy  of  extreme  measures  to 
bring  the  railroad  company  to 
terms  were  among  the  first  to  de- 
sert those  whom  they  placed  in 
the  front  to  fight  their  battle. 
The  "blood-and-thunder  "  orators 
again  accomplished  their  work. 
They  succeeded  in  plunging  over 
one  thousand  men  into  a  strike, 
and  then  shamefully  betrayed 
their  representatives  whom  they 
had  chosen  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness with  the  railroad  officials  and 
left  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  heartless,  oppressive  and  ex- 
acting monopoly.  The  men  who 
were  placed  upon  committees 
earnestly  protested  against  any 
participation  in  a  strike;  they 
prevented  a  general  strike  on  the 
15th  of  the  month,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  company 
had  proven  false  to  its  promise  to 
its  employees.  In  fact,  every- 
thing that  honorable  men  could 
do  was  done  by  the  members  of 


the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths' 
International  Union  to  prevent 
trouble,  and  the  members  of  the 
organization  accepted  positions 
on  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  men  to  settle  their  grievances 
with  the  company  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  unnecessary  trouble 
and  consequent  hard  feeling  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  road  and 
the  men.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  very  men  who  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent a  strike  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  who  were  sin- 
gled out  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  made  the  subjects 
of  revengeful,  bigoted  and  spite- 
ful persecution.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  strike  by  any  means, 
and  the  members  of  the  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths'  Interna- 
tional Union  who  participated  in 
it,  and  urged  it,  did  so  in  open 
violation  of  our  law,  and  are, 
therefore,  inexcusable.  But  we 
do  think  that  the  officers  of  the 
road  in  victimizing  the  very  men 
who  were  looked  upon  as  the 
peace-makers  committed  an  act 
which  deserves  the  severe  censure 
and  condemnation  of  honorable 
men.  We  might  be  induced  to 
look  upon  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  with  some  favor,  and 
even  the  officers  who  selected  the 
innocent  on  whom  to  wreak  their 
vengeance,  but  upon  the  miser- 
able traitors  who  deserted  their 
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comrades  when  the  shafts  of  per- 
secution were  directed  upon 
them,  we  have  not  the  least  part- 
icle of  charity  or  sympathy;  they 
carry  with  them  our  scorn  and 
contempt.  Had  we  been  in  Sus- 
quehanna we  should  have  op- 
posed the  strike  with  all  our 
might  and  main,  but  had  the  trou- 
ble been  forced  upon  us  we  should 
have  stood  by  our  representatives 
if  it  was  the  last  honorable  act  of 
ours  on  earth.  We  hold  that  men 
who  would  betray  their  fellows  in 
such  a  trying  emergency  do  not 
deserve  the  name  they  bear. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  draw 
a  lasting  lesson  from  the  Susque- 
hanna  strike,  and  when  a  blood- 
and-thunder  orator  prates  about  a 
strike  propose  his  name  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  employers  for 
a  settlement  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  you  will  soon 
silence  him  in  his  rantings  about 
strikes.  We  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious about  such  matters;  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  into  trouble,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  get  out  of 
it.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advising  workingmen  to 
suffer  wrongs  and  impositions 
without  remonstrating,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  by  strike,  but  we 
do  say  that  workingmen  often 
embark  in  such  transactions  when 
their  chances  for  success  are  any- 
thing but  flattering.  We  there- 
fore advise  them  to  net  cautiously 
and  wisely,  and  listen  with  great 
caution  to  ;he  orations  of  irre 
sponsible  and  inconsiderate  men. 


LET  US  ACT. 

o 

No  reform  movement  can  stand  still 
long  without  encountering  the  danger 
of  retrograclation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  Trades'  Organizations.  We 
cannot  lay  idle;  we  must  keep  moving 
constantly  onward  and  upward ;  en- 
countering in  a  manly,  fearless  way  all 
obstacles  that  may  beset  our  path,  and 
obstruct  our  onward  march  as  an  organ- 
ization. We  must  keep  doing,  and 
never  for  a  moment  allow  ourselves  to 
be  lulled  into  fancied  security  by  the 
false  teachings  of  our  make-believe 
friends. 

Many,  even  among  our  friends,  con- 
tend that  the  energy,  labor,  and  influ- 
ence of  our  Trades'  Unionists  should  be 
directed  only  to  the  solution  of  the 
wages  question —  that  our  Trades' 
Unions  are  overstepping  the  boundary 
lines  of  propriety,  in  fact  going  beyond 
their  jurisdiction  when  they  engage  in 
any  movement  not  connected  directly 
with  the  work  shop.  This  we  hold  is  a 
false  doctrine,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mission  of  all  Trades'  Unions  should 
be  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
members,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing for  them  a  fair  recompense  for 
their  labor,  but  to  protect  them  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  extortionists 
who  deal  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  put  by  a  little  of 
their  hard  earnings  each  month. 

We  have  given  the  matter  of  whole- 
sale dealing  some  little  consideration, 
and  are  therefore  prepared  to  demon- 
strate some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
through  a  new  system  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  a  wholesale  trade  in  a  retail 
way  to  the  members  of  our  Organiza- 
tion. We  are  prepared  to  show  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  each  Union  to 
secure  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  an  average  on  the  necessaries  of 
life.     This  being  a  fact,  it  becomes  the 
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bounden  duty  of  every  Union  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  secure  to  its  mem- 
bers the  advantages  of  purchasing  at  a 
reduction. 

After  seriously  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  steps  with  a  view  to 
inaugurate  a  new  movement  within  our 
Organization,  one  that  would  secure  to 
our  members  a  net  saving  of  at  least 
$75.00  per  year,  we  started  out  in  quest 
of  information.  The  first  place  we 
entered  was  a  large  grocer}''  store.  The 
proposition  we  made  to  the  proprietor 
was  this:  "What  reduction,  if  any, 
will  you  make  on  your  lowest  cash  re- 
tail prices,  if  the  patronage  of  our  en- 
tire organization  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  guaranteed  you?"  The  grocery 
keeper  replied,  after  due  consideration, 
"  I  will  make  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  all  purchases  under  ten  dollars, 
and  on  all  purchases  amounting  to  ten 
dollars  and  over,  I  will  let  your  mem- 
bers have  goods  at  the  regular  whole- 
sale prices."  We  then  interrogated  a 
dry  goods  merchant,  and  he  agreed  to 
make  a  reduction  of  eight  per  cent. 
Next  was  a  stove  and  tin  ware  store, 
the  proprietors  of  which  agreed  to  make 
a  reduction  of  seventeen  per  cent.  We 
then  proceeded  to  a  clothing  store  and 
was  offered  a  reduction  of  twelve  per  ct. 
We  then  Avent  to  a  boot  and  shoe  store 
and  was  offered  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent.  Next  was  a  millinery  store,  here 
we  were  offered  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  on  all  purchases  of  less  than  five 
dollars,  and  twelve  per  cent  on  all  pur- 
chases of  five  dollars  and  over.  Our 
last  place  was  a  hat  and  cap  store,  and 
received  a  bid  for  the  patronage  of  our 
Organization,  with  an  agreement  to 
make  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent. 
We  then  concluded  to  pursue  our  in- 
vestigations no  further,  feeling  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  great  benefit  in  this 
mode  of  dealing,  and  concluded  to 
bring  the  matter    prominently   before 


our  Organization.  Let  every  Union  at 
once  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if 
a  reduction  in  prices  is  secured  it  will 
be  equivalent  to  an  advance  in  wages, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  reduction  se- 
cured. There  is  an  old  and  trite  saying 
that  "a penny  saved  is  two  earned." 
It  would  be  well  if  our  members  would 
take  this  adage  and  put  it  into  practical 
operation.  Let  every  Union  appoint  a 
committee  at  once  with  instructions  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  prem- 
ises. If  a  contract  is  made,  let  the 
Unions  issue  checks  to  members  clear 
on  the  books,  said  checks  to  be  presented 
to  the  store  keeper  before  being  allowed 
a  reduction  on  purchases  —  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  members  square 
on  the  books.  There  is  nothing  after  all  so 
effective  as  the  dollar  and  cent  argument. 
Show  a  non-Union  man  that  he  will  be 
the  gainer  of  at  least  $75.00  per  annum 
by  being  a  member  of  our  organization, 
and  no  argument  will  have  a  more  salu- 
tary effect.  At  all  events  let  us  try  the 
experiment,  and  let  each  Union  report 
the  result  of  its  investigations,  and  if 
the  proposition  receives  a  favorable  con- 
sideration we  will  issue  a  circular  to  our 
Unions  without  delay. 


Information  Wanted. 
Some  of  our  small  Unions  are  desir- 
ous of  learning  something  about  the 
secret  of  hoarding  money  and  building 
up  a  good  treasury.  If  some  of  our 
wealthy  Unions  would  give  us  a  chap- 
ter or  two  on  that  subject  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  the  uninitiated. 

Address  Wanted. 
Of  John  Gkear,  machinist,  when  last 
heard  from  he  was  working  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Any  information  con- 
cerning his  whereabouts  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  his  sister,  Mary  Grear, 
Box  510,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 
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PASSING  EVENTS,  NEWS,  ETC. 

New  Unions. 

A  new  Union  was  organized  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  with  the  following  officers: 
J.  Stout,  Deputy  President,  of  No.  14  of 
O. ;  G.  Murray,  President,  of  No.  14  of 
111. ;  H.  Sillick,  Vice  President,  of  No. 
1  of  Mo.;  C.  Goel,  Eec.  Sec,  of  No.  11 
of  O.;  S.  D.  Speal,  Cor.  Sec,  of  No.  5 
of  Ga. ;  N.  Daring,  Fin.  Sec,  of  No.  1 
of  Mo. ;  J.  Pitchford,  Treasurer,  of  No. 
15  of  111. ;  J.  Hawthorn,  Conductor,  of 
No.  15  of  111.;  W.  Tilton,  Door  Keeper, 
of  No.  3  of  Tenn.  The  Union  shall  be 
known  as  M.  &  B.  Union  No.  16  of  111. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  wants  a  Machinists 
and  Blacksmiths'  Union,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  necessary  instructions  to  or- 
ganize. 

A  New  Feature. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths' 
International  Union,  which  enables  the 
members  of  that  organization  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  on  an  aver- 
age of  seventeen  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
non-Union  men  can  purchase  them. 
Unions  that  have  adopted  the  commer- 
cial feature  will  please  report  its  work- 
ings, in  order  to  enable  us  to  lay  the 
subject  before  our  readers  with  a  view 
of  showing  them  the  benefits  of  our  or- 
der. In  order  that  our  readers  may  get 
a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  this  new 
.feature,  their  attention  is  called  to  an 
article  "Let  us  Act,"  on  page  G02. 

A  Nice  Brace  of  Ducks. 
Owing  to  the  session  of  the  Industrial 
Congress,  much  of  our  time  has  been 
taken  up,  we  are  therefore  compelled 
to  forego  the  pleasure  this  month  of 
paying  our  addresses  to  two  unrivalled 
specimens  of  humanity,  located  at  Mat- 
toon,  111.  We  intended  to  dress  them 
up  in  good  style,  but  we  will  give  them 
one  more  opportunity  of  squaring  them- 
selves. If  they  fail  before  the  issue  of 
the  next  Journal,  we  shall  not  be  as 
mild  as  we  were  in  the  Feb.  number. 


Master  Mechanics'  Convention. 
The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Kailway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  the 
12th,  13th  and  14th  of  May.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  will  be  presented  for  con- 
sideration : 

1.  Locomotive  boiler  construction. 

2.  The  operation  and  management  of 
locomotive  boilers,  including  the  purifi- 
cation of  water. 

3.  The  comparative  value  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  bituminous  coal,  and  wood  for 
generating  steam  in  locomotives. 

4.  The  construction,  operation,  and 
cost  of  maintaining  continuous  brakes. 

5.  The  relative  cost  of  operating 
roads  of  gauges  of  three  feet  six  inches, 
or  less,  and  those  of  the  ordinary  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  gauge. 

6.  The  construction  and  operation  of 
solid-end  connecting  rods  for  locomotive. 

7.  Resistance  of  trains  on  straight 
and  curved  tracks,  and  on  wide  and 
narrow  gauge  roads,  and  of  four  and 
six-wheel  trucks,  and  with  long  and 
short-wheel  base. 

8.  The  efficiency  of  check  or  safety 
chains  on  engine,  tender,  and  car-truck 
in  lessening  the  (Linger  from  running 
off  the  track. 

9.  The  machinery  for  removing  snow 
from  the  track. 

10.  The  machinery  and  appliances  for 
supplying  fuel  and  water  to  locomotives. 

11.  The  machinery  and  appliances  for 
removing  wrecks  and  erecting  bridges. 

Carelessness. 
We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  parties 
sending  money  to  this  office  to  send  by 
post  office  order,  registered  letter,  draft 
or  express,  as  wre  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  lost  if  sent  in  any 
other  way,  but  to  little  avail.  Much  of 
the  money  sent  comes  in  a  careless 
manner,  and  very  often  gets  lost.  We 
hope  this  notice  will  be  a  sufficient  cau- 
tion to  parties  sending 
risks  on  money 
indicated. 


We  take  no 
unless  sent  as   above 
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TO  CHEER  THEE  ON  THY  WAY. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.] 


Though  through  life's  pilgrimage 

Checkered  the  way. 

Oh!  pilgrim  falter  not, 

Cease  not  to  pray ! 

There  may  be  at  thy  side, 
One  to  protect  and  guide- 
Whispering  sweet  words  beside 
To  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 

Humble  thy  lot  may  be, 

Go  not  astray; 
Weary  and  burdened  one 
What  doth  Christ  say? 

Come  thou  now  unto  me, 
Easy  my  yoke  shall  be, 
Rest  I  will  give  to  thee, 
And  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 

And  when  the  end  shall  be, 

Cheerful  obey; 
Even  death's  bitter  cup 
Need  not  dismay; 

In  Christ  thy  trust  shall  be 
Safe,  when  all  else  shall  flee, 
Still  he  will  comfort  thee 
And  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 

Wm.  B.  Dutton. 
Zoaansport,  Ind.,  April,  1874. 

•»—♦—«• 

LOGIC. 

- — ■ — • 

"He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five." 
So  says  the  proverb,  though  there   is   more 
rhyme  than  reason  in  it,  for  if 

He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five, 
it  must  follow  naturally 

He  who'd  thrive  more  must  rise  at  four; 
and  it  will  insure  a  consequence  that 

He  who  would  still  more  thriving  be 
Must  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three; 
And  who  this  latter  would  outdo, 
Will  rouse  him  at  the  stroke  of  two. 
And  by  way  of  climax  to  it  all,  it  should  be 
held  good  that 

He  who'd  never  be  outdone, 
Must  rise  as  soon  as  one. 
But  the  best  illustration  would  be 
He  who'd  flourish  best  of  all 
Should  never  go  to  bed  at  all. 


A  New  Jersey  paper  describes  a  man  as  being 
"as  sociable  as  a  batch  of  candidates  before 
election." 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.) 

« • 

This  world  is  not  my  home, 

'Tis  but  a  fleeting  show 
Of  joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  death, 
Of  happiness  and  woe. 

To-day  we  mark  the  youth- 
Exultant  through  the  land- 
Bright  castles  weaving  in  the  air 
As  if  by  magic  hand. 

To-morrow  hope  is  gone 
And  all  seems  dark  and  drear. 

Quaffing  the  dregs  from  sorrow's  cup, 
Shedding  life's  bitter  tear. 

To-day  we  see  a  man 

With  fame  and  honor  crowned, 
To-morrow  hooted  by  the  mob, 

With  hopes  all  trodden  down. 

There's  nothing  here  seems  real, 

Life's  but  a  fleeting  show 
Of  laughter,  tears,  of  joy  and  grief, 

While  seasons  come  and  go. 

There  is  a  better  land, 

A  home  beyond  the  sky; 
Life's  ills  can  never  enter  there, 

We'll  reach  it  by  and  by. 

There's  our  abiding  home, 

There  our  abiding  rest; 
There  Jesus  waits  to  welcome  us 

Among  the  good  and  blest. 

O!  shall  we  all  be  there, 
All  reach  that  heavenly  land? 

Walk  with  delight  the  streets  of  gold, 
Join  the  angelic  band. 

Now,  while  the  Savior  calls, 
Now,  while  'tis  called  to-day, 

Dear  reader  give  to  him  your  heart, 
Love,  reverence,  and  obey. 

JOTHAM  H.   OKB. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March,  1874. 


An  Eastern  paper  says  that  a  graveyard  near 
Bangor  has  a  monument  with  the  following  in- 
scriptions, the  first  verse  of  which  was  written 
by  the  wife  before  her  deaih,  and  the  second  by 
the  husband  after  he  had  married  again : 
"  Weep  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here; 
Repent,  my  love,  before  you  die, 
•For  you  must  come  and  sleep  with  /." 

"  I  will  not  weep,  my  dearest  life, 
For  I  have  got  another  wife ; 
I  cannot  come  and  sleep  with  thee, 
For  I  must  go  and  sleep  with  she." 
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LABOR  REFORM  PORTRAITS. 


In  this  week's  issue  of  the  Advocate, 
we  present  to  our  readers  the  sixth  of 
our  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of 
representative  workingmen,  prominent 
in  the  American  Labor  Reform  Move- 
ment. Mr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  President 
of  the  National  Union  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Heaters,  now  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
and  at  the  present  time  in  the  employ 
of  the  North  Chicago  Polling  Mill  Co., 
is  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 


Mr.  Jones  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1826,  in  the  little  town  of  Aber- 
ammon,  Glanmorgan,  South  Wales,  and 
is  now  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  A 
Welshman  by  birth,  he  still  retains  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  Briton,  intermixed 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Gallic 
and  Celtic  races,  and  even  now  he  loves 
to  recall  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
through  Cambria's  hills  and  dales  he 
wandered,    listening  to  her   warbling 
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streams,   as  they  seemed  to  echo  the 
words  of  her  ancient  Bards  : 

"  Between  the  hills  of  Cambria, 

Beside  a  ciirrent  wilde, 
I  first  did  rest  on  mother's  breast, 

A  harmless  infant  child." 
Since  then  he  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  all  workingmen,  laboring  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fellows. 

Being  left  fatherless  at  three  years  of 
age,  his  education  devolved  upon  his 
mother  and  older  brothers.  In  the 
time  of  his  boyhood,  the  opportunities 
for  schooling  afforded  to  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain,  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  placed  rendered  schooling  a 
matter  of  expediency  rather  than  choice, 
and  as  a  creature  of  circumstances,  he 
had  to  yield  his  love  of  learning  to  the 
exigency  of  his  position,  and  his  school- 
ing in  his  younger  days  was  of  the 
most  limited  character.  Being  the 
youngest  of  five  children  he  was  kept 
at  home  until  he  was  nearly  ten  years 
old,  when  he  went  to  work  turning  a 
lathe  for  a  turner,  at  the  small  pittance 
of  two-pence  a  day  (a  sum  equal  to  four 
cents) .  At  that  occupation  he  remained 
six  months,  and  then  went  as  errand 
boy  in  a  shoe  store,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  About  this  time  his  mother 
removed  to  Ebbwvale,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, where  there  were  two  of  her 
sons  already  working  in  the  rolling 
mills.  At  Harford's  Mills,  in  Ebbwvale, 
he  commenced  working  in  the  rolling 
mills  as  a  "puller  up,"  and  rose  by  de- 
grees to  the  position  of  a  helper,  which 
position  he  occupied  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  During  the  time  he 
was  employed  at  Harford's  Mills  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  came  near  prov- 
ing fatal.  While  drawing  out  a  bar  for 
another  boy,  he  slipped  and  fell  on  the 
red  hot  scathing  iron,  and  the  skin  was 
literally  scorched  from  his  hands,  sides 
and  legs.  This  accident  placed  him  in 
a  perilous  condition  for  some  time,  but 


on  recovering  he  resumed  work.  At 
eighteen  he  was  given  charge  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  Harfords  until  1S46,  a  period  of 
nine  years.  About  this  time  a  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Phoebe  Jones  was 
on  a  visit  to  his  uncle Jones.  Dur- 
ing her  brief  stay  "Miss  Phoebe"  and 
"Master  Tom."  became  very  good 
friends,  and  their  tete-a-tetes  became 
very  frequent,  and  to  the  young  couple 
very  pleasant  and  charming.  None 
but  "Sweet  Sylvia"  and  the  shady 
bowers  knew  their  secrets,  until  the 
12th  of  December,  1846,  when  Mr.  T.  P. 
Jones  led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  Miss 
Phoebe  Jones,  and  both  were  joined  in 
the  holy  bands  of  wedlock. 

In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Mr. 
John  O.  Edwards,  (ex-president  of  the 
United  Sons  of  Vulcan)  and  a  number 
of  other  families,  migrated  to  Monk- 
land,  twelve  miles  from  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. He  obtained  employment  in  the 
iron  works  of  Murray  &  Butteray,  as 
a  knobler.  Here  he  was  employed  about 
four  years,  and  seemed  to  develop  his 
first  ideas  of  Unionism.  While  work- 
ing here  there  was  some  talk  of  cutting 
down  wages,  and  Jones,  with  seven 
others,  pledged  themselves  not  to  work 
for  less  wages  than  Avas  paid  at  the 
Town  Head  Works  in  Glasgow,  burin  «• 
the  time  he  worked  in  Monkland,  sev- 
eral strikes  took  place,  of  which  Mr. 
Jones  was  the  head  and  front.  The 
little  club,  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  organizing,  began  to  wane,  and  Mr. 
Jones  being  considered  an  agitator,  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Mr.  Jones 
knowing,  or  at  least  believing,  his  posi- 
tion not  to  be  a  very  safe  one,  deter- 
mined to  seek  employment  elsewhere, 
and  made  application  for  a  situation  in 
the  Govan  Bar  Iron  Works,  Glasgow. 
Six  of  the  eight  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  work  for  less  than  the  stip- 
ulated price,   to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
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"went  back  on  their  agreement." 
With  those  who  had  "went  back"  on 
their  obligations,  it  became  an  object  to 
bring  Mr.  Jones  into  disrepute  with  his 
employers,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  works  was  told  that  he  (Jones)  had 
procured  employment  in  another  es- 
tablishment. In  consequence  of  these 
rumors,  Mr.  Jones,  of  his  own  accord, 
quit  work.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
quested by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Murray  &  Butteray  works  to  resume 
his  position,  but  refused  to  work  with 
men  who  had  lost  their  manhood. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  em- 
ployment in  the  Govan  Bar  Iron  Works 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  some- 
time. While  here  in  the  year  1857,  he 
was  prominent  in  organizing  the  Govan 
Bar  Iron  Works  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pro- 
visions, etc.,  to  the  stockholders.  Mr. 
Jones,  in  company  with  five  others, 
whose  names  were  John  Forest,  a  ma- 
chinist; John  Forbes,  a  blacksmith; 
Morrison,  an  engineer,  and  Joseph 
Parks,  with  T.  P.  Jones,  were  the  first 
members  of  the  association.  At  the 
second  meeting  twenty  new  members 
or  shareholders  were  added  to  the  asso- 
ciation. They  advertised  for  a  sales- 
man, and  rented  a  store.  The  first 
week's  sales  netted  £25.  After  thcfirst 
six  months  a  larger  store  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. In  less  than  one  year  the  sales 
amounted  to  £100  a  day,  and  there  was 
added  to  it  a  boot  and  shoe,  a  baker,  a 
butcher  and  a  grocery  store,  all  o  f 
which  were  doing  a  thriving  business, 
and  the  store  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Jones  still  continued  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Govan  Iron  Works,  until 
1862,  when  times  became  so  dull  he  de- 
termined to  come  to  this  country.  On 
the  ISth  of  June,  1S62,  he  sailed  from 
Glasgow,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on 
the  2Sth.  While  stopping  at  the  Eagle 
hotel  he  was  offered  a  situation  in 


company's  works,  but  declined,  pre- 
ferring the  West  to  the  East.  On  his 
way  from  New  York  to  Cleveland  he 
got  into  conversation  with  a  shareholder 
of  one  of  the  iron  works  around  Buf- 
falo, and  was  offered  a  situation,  and 
again  declined,  being  still  determined 
to  go  West.  On  July  2d  he  arrived  in 
Cleveland,  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Newburg,  where  he  got  employment  at 
Stone,  Chisholm  &  Jones'  works  as  a 
heater's  helper.  He  was  not  long  in 
this  position  when  he  was  offered  the 
charge  of  a  furnace  by  Brown  &  Bro., 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Gave  notice  to  the 
firm  that  he  was  going  to  quit,  and  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  when  they  offered 
him  the  same  position  in  Chicago, 
where  their  mills  were  about  to  start; 
accepted  the  position  and  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  July  1862,  and  was  employed  in 
their  works  at  Bridgeport,  South  Chi- 
cago. About  this  time  the  first  Heater's 
Union  was  started,  and  Mr.  Jones  learn- 
ing that  there  was  a  Union  at  the  North 
Chicago  Boiling  Mills,  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  subsequently,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  friends  at  Bridgeport,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  men  at  Bridge- 
port to  join  the  Union.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  Bridgeport  men  getting 
to  the  meetings  on  the  North  Side,  the 
heaters  of  Bridgeport  organized  a 
Union,  of  which  David  Reese  was  pres- 
ident, and  Mr.  Jones,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  was  secretary.  This  Union  en- 
countered many  difficulties,  and  was 
finally  dissolved.  Many  of  its  members 
suffered  for  their  supposed  connection 
with  the  Union,  but  Mr.  Jones  was  di- 
rectly charged  with  being  the  promoter 
of  the  Union,  and  was  discharged  on 
that  account.  For  two  years  he  was 
out  of  employment,  during  which  time 
he  worked  on  his  farm.  In  1869  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin 
he  obtained  work  as  a  laborer  at  the 
North  Chicago  Mills,  in  which  occupa- 
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tion  he  worked  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  he  got  a  share  of  a  furnace  at 
puddling.  At  the  request  of  the  super- 
intendent he  went  to  Hamilton,  Canada, 
as  a  heater,  (the  company  being  inter- 
ested in  some  works  there,)  and  worked 
in  Hamilton  two  months  on  single  turn, 
and  returned  to  the  Chicago  Mills, 
where  he  worked  at  puddling  for  one 
year,  when  he  got  charge  of  a  furnace 
as  a  heater.  On  his  return  to  Chicago 
he  found  there  was  no  Union  in  exis- 
tence, and  set  about  to  organize 
"Friendship  Lodge,  No.  1  of  Chicago," 
of  which  he  was  elected  President.  He 
now  set  about  to  organize  the  Heater's 
National  Union,  corresponding  with 
many  prominent  heaters  through  the 
country,  and  through  his  advice  and 
councils,  a  circular  calling  a  convention 
to  be  held  on  the  31st  of  August,  1872, 
a  permanent  National  Union  was  estab- 
lished, and  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  Pres't 
unanimously.  He  was  re-elected  at  the 
Second  Annual  Convention.  He  repre- 
sented the  Heater's  National  Union  at 
the  Industrial  Congress  held  at  Cleve 
land,  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  deputy 
for  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  difficulties 
that  have  occurred  at  the  North  Side 
Rolling  Mills,  always  contending  for 
the  right  of  the  men. 

He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  co-opera- 
tion, a  system  which  he  firmly  believes 
will  eventually  elevate  labor  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  social  scale  of 
society. — The  Workingm  ail's  Advocate. 


A  trial  of  a  tireless  locomotive,  made 
at  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  Patter- 
son, N.  J.,  has  proved  an  entire  success. 
The  boiler  of  this  locomotive  is  charged 
with  highly  heated  water  before  start- 
ing, from  which  steam  sufficient  is  gen- 
erated to  move  the  engine  without  the 
use  of  fuel.  On  the  trial  referred  to, 
with  heated  water  to  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  engine 
ran  with  an  ordinary  street  passenger 
car,  loaded,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 


UTILIZING:  THE  WASTE  OF  COAL  MINES. 

o 

Mr.Loiseau,  whose  name  is  now  pretty 
well  known  in  connection  with  recent 
experiments  in  utilizing  coal  mines 
is  about  erecting  at  Nesquehoning, 
Carbon  county,  Pa.,  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  from  an- 
thracite coal  dust  or  waste,  by  quite  a 
different  method  from  any  hitherto 
used.  From  the  moment  that  the  coal 
dust  is  pushed  into  the  hopper,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  motion,  and  the  whole  process 
of  manufacturing  it  into  artificial  fuel 
is  to  be  carried  on  automatically.  The 
machine  to  be  used  is  ingenious,  but  too 
intricate  for  mere  verbal  description. 
The  binding  material,  ordinary  clay, 
and  the  coal  dust  are  emptied  into  sep- 
arate stationary  cylinders  containing 
revolving  partitions,  and  five  per  cent., 
of  the  clay  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  coal  dust  are  discharged  together 
into  a  receiver.  As  the  coal  dust  and 
clay  fall  together  they  are  sprinkled 
with  the  milk  of  lime,  which  the  ma- 
chinery delivers  in  due  proportion^ 
The  moistened  mass  is  carried  by  a 
screw  propeller  into  the  mixing  ma- 
chine, and  the  product  is  then  molded 
into  lumps  the  size  and  shape  of  hen's 
eggs.  These  lumps  are  then  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  rosin,  and  are  carried 
on  a  wire  belt  through  evaporating  and 
drying  tunnels,  and  are  thence  dis- 
charged automatically  into  coal  cars 
being  then  ready  for  the  market.  In 
Europe,  the  artificial  fuel,  after  be- 
ing varnished  with  rosin,  is  clumped 
into  cars  with  perforated  sides  and  bot- 
toms, and  the  lumps  are  then  baked  in 
an  oven,  the  process  requiring  much 
time  and  unnecessary  handling,  and 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  Mr. 
Loiseau  has  been  engaged  in  experi- 
menting at  Nesquehoning,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation company,  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
the  process  above  described,  and  the 
machinery  are  the  results  of  the  exper- 
iments he  has  thus  obtained.  It  is  said 
that  the  cost  at  the  mines  of  this  artifi- 
cial fuel  will  be  about  eighty-five  cents 
per  ton,  but  the  machinery  for  its  pro- 
duction will  be  very  expensive. 
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VOICES   OF   WORKINGMEN. 

FREE  AS   SINGING  BIRDS. 

THE   MODERN    PREACHER. 

THE     NEWSPAPER     PULPIT. 

NO  PASSING  ROUND  OF  THE  BEGGING  BOX. 

BY  A.   GATLORD   SPALDING. 

It  is  real  handy,  isn't  it,  to  put  your 
sermon  in  printer's  ink,  and  stand  in  the 
Newspaper  Pulpit?  Figuratively,  let 
it  he  of  rosewood,  gilded,  fringed  and 
tasseled,  for  the  workingmen,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  common  people.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  different;  but,  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  must  prove  a  very  great 
'economy,  and  why  not  try  it?  The 
audience  is  wide-spread  and  immense, 
and  not  confined  to  Sunday.  This  style 
of  preaching  takes  five  hundred  per 
cent,  less  money,  and  besides,  it  will  go 
a  thousand  times  as  far.  Strange  that 
the  ministers  do  not  adopt  this  grand 
method.  (By  the  way,  I  must  secure  a 
copyright  of  my  novel  idea.)  It  will 
;save  the  fearful  cost  of  such  totally  dead 
und  unproductive  property  as  meeting 
houses,  and  so  many  sociables,  and 
strawberry,  and  oyster,  and  ice  cream 
festivals,  to  support  them,  and  the  high 
salaries,  and  the  constant  annoyance 
•and  burden  of  passing  round  the  ever- 
lasting begging  box— so  terribly  eating 
on  the  little  pocket-books  of  working 
people.  The  pith  and  substance  of  all 
important  essays  and  discourses  should 
go  in  the  free,  heroic  newspaper,  mak- 
ing it  the  cheap  organ  of  civilization 
and  salvation  ;  which  may  be  ordained 
with  the  significant  title  of  the  Modern 
Preacher. 

The  old-fashioned  text  preaching  is 
cumbrous,  mystical,  stale,  and  rusty 
with  antiquity,  and  is  only  dealt  out  to 
little  knots  and  narrow  sects  of  people. 


Of  puritanical  and  podauger  type,  it 
goes  back  to  the  bloody  days  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  when  human  heads 
were  stuck  upon  high  poles  over  all  that 
country — just  on  account  of  religion. 
Pshaw,  what  a  pity !  It  reminds,  too, 
of  old  crusade  wars,  and  of  old  Salem 
witch  hanging — all  for  church  interests. 
Indeed,  religion  would  seem  to  be  a 
mighty  curious  institution.  But,  some 
how  or  other,  "things  ain't  now  as  they 
used  to  was  been,"  and  the  happy  and 
marvelous  change  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  printing  press  and  the  newspaper. 

I  therefore  hereby  nominate  and  or- 
dain the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths' 
Journal  a  Modern  Preacher  for  the 
Workingmen,  the  Internationals,  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  Won't  it  be  queer — a 
minister  in  the  mail  bag?  And  every 
day  all  the  postmasters  will  be  "letting 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  But  the  ever 
industrious  and  patient  preacher  never 
stops,  but  travels  on  his  weary,  winding 
way,  rejoicing  and  happy,  and  takes  by 
roads  and  cross  roads,  straight  roads 
and  crooked  roads,  level  roads  and  hilly 
roads,  sandy  roads  and  muddy  roads, 
rocky  roads  and  stumpy  roads,  snowy 
roads  and  drifty  roads,  jumping,  and 
bumping,  and  thumping,  through  all 
the  woods  and  round. 

From  my  present  point  of  lone  and  se- 
rene repose,  my  anxious  heart  journeys 
on  the  telegraphic  wires  of  Thought, 
through  the  groves,  and  fields,  and 
farms  of  rich  and  proud  Ohio,  and  all 
the  great  West  and  Northwest,  peeping 
into  the  humble  and  joyous  homes  of 
the  farmers  and  workingmen.  They 
take  the  free  and  independent  news- 
paper. What  angel  women  are  many 
farmer's  wives  for  wTomanly  worth  and 
character !  New  England  can't  beat 
them.  They  are  representative  women 
of  workingmen's  households,  and  the 
fame  and  attraction  of  the  whole  coun- 
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try.    A  world  full  of  such  would  make 
a  perfect  millenium. 

This  modern  preaching  is  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  old.  Its  mission  is  to 
hardy,  honest  workingmen  and  women, 
and  its  doctrine  a  common  brotherhood, 
sisterhood,  and  equal  rights,  with  unity 
and  co-operation.  No  doleful  warning 
about  death.  That  old  idea  is  drying 
up.  Such  a  notion  belongs  to  childish 
ignorance.  Salvation  consists  in  living, 
not  dying.  Eternity  is  not  beyond,  but 
noio.  To-morrow  is  always  twenty-four 
hours  ahead,  and  we  never  find  it  till  it 
gets  here,  and  then  it  will  be  now.  We 
never  go  to  that,  but  that  will  surely 
come  to  us,  if  we  stand  still  as  a  mouse. 
Let  no  revival  minister,  then,  ever  make 
a  frightful  bugbear  of  a  far-off  eternity, 
to  scare  the  children  into  church  con- 
verts. It  is  no  awful  gulf  to  launch 
sinners  into.  Never  fear,  present  duty 
is  all  we  can  ever  do,  and  that  is,  to  be 
honest,  kind,  brotherly,  sisterly,  and 
paddle  your  own  canoe.  That  is  reli- 
gion, and  a  slight  sprinkling  is  wanted 
in  politics. 

These  are  wonderful  times.  The  scene 
is  panoramic ;  and  as  it  moves  along, 
now  fast,  then  slow,  kaleidoscopic  beau- 
ties, delight  the  eye.  Eeform,  Politics, 
Science,  Eailroads,  Monopoly,  Extor- 
tion, Workingmen,  Women,  Grass- 
hoppers and  Potato  Bugs,  are  on  exhi- 
bition. Things  are  condensed  and  focal- 
ized. Streaks  of  light  appear  in  the 
northern  horizon.  Eainbow  splendors 
stripe  the  dark  and  boding  clouds,  and 
enchant  the  prophetic  beholder.  What 
intellect,  skill,  breadth,  and  power  dis- 
tinguish the  mighty  manipulator !  He 
is  the  profound,  pungent,  and  eloquent 
Modern  Preacher,  who  casts  all  old 
style,  old  fogy  ministers  entirely  in  the 
shade.  He  speaks  to  everybody,  every 
week,  every  month,  and  all  the  time. 
Listen,  O  ye  people  ! 
Now  we  return  home.    The  people's 


hands  are  full  this  year— the  women's 
and  the  men's— (except  the  thousands 
of  unlucky  ones  just  now  thrown  out  of 
employment.)  Woman's  suffrage  shines 
on  the  high  mountain's  crest  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  beautiful  land  of  promise 
lies  in  the  rich  valley  beyond.  Cheer 
up,  brothers;  cheer,  O  sisters.  The 
good  time  is  close  upon  us. 

The  ballot,  the  ballot !  we  hold  in  our  hand, 
'Tis  Freedom— Cod-given  to  all; 

And  women  should  claim  it  in  every  land, 
To  raise  them  from  want  and  from  thrall. 

Champlin,  Minn.,  April  10,  1874. 
»>•  ♦  ■«« 

II.  Si  B.  UNION  NO.  23  OP  PA. 


Last  evening  the  members  of  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths'  Union  No.  23,  to- 
gether with  their  wives,  daughters, 
sweethearts,  and  a  few  invited  guests, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred, 
met  at  the  new  Hall  of  the  Union,  in 
Shryock's  Block,  to  witness  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies.  The  Hall  selected  by 
the  society  is  the  rear  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  being  about  seventy -five  feet 
in  length,  with  ample  anti-rooms,  cloak 
rooms,  etc.  The  room  is  carpeted  hand- 
somely, and  fitted  up  with  black  walnut 
desks  and  cane  seat  arm-chairs. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  appropriate 
pictures,  while  from  the  center  of  the 
room  hangs  pendant  an  artistic  symbol 
of  the  Order,  ingeniously  wrought  in 
iron  by  Mr.  Van  Allen,  a  member  of  the 
Union.  The  room  was  brilliantly  light- 
ed, well  ventilated,  and  comfortably 
warmed,  and  we  believe  that  all  agreed 
that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

The  beautiful  Hall  was  thrown  open 
to  their  friends  for  inspection  from  six 
to  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.  At  8  :15  the  ded- 
ication services  were  opened  by  the 
Chaplain,  Lewis  Morgan,  reading  appro- 
priate selections  from  the  fifth  chapter 
of  James,  and  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  Mr.  Morgan  briefly  referred  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  head  of  "work" 
and  "  labor"  mention  was  made  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  two  hundred  and  thirty 
one  times,  and  quoted  briefly  to  show 
that  the  "laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
and  then  after  an  eloquent  prayer,  was 
joined  by  the  assembly  in  repeating  in 
unison  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  beautiful 
hymn  entitled  "  Honor  to  our  Working- 
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men,"  to  the  air  of  "  From  Greenland's 
Icy  Mountain,"  was  sung  with  organ  ac- 
companiment. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  then 
made  by  the  venerable  member,  Mr. 
John  Pierpont,  who  welcomed  the  offi- 
cers and  members  to  their  new  Hall, 
commended  the  excellent  taste  of  the 
committee  who  had  in  charge  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  the  room ; 
mentioned  some  of  the  attractive  fea- 
tures, which  he  was  pleased  to  know, 
combined  comfort  and  convenience;  and 
closed  by  remarking  that  although  they 
were  workingmen,  with  but  little  time 
or  money  to  devote  to  literary  attain- 
ments and  fine  arts,  yet  they  were  not 
oblivious  to  the  good  effects  and  pleas- 
urable emotions  produced  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  art,  poetry,  and  song.  He 
hoped  that  workingmen  would  weigh 
well  their  duty  to  each  other,  continue 
steadfast  in  the  work  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged,  and  by  their  united 
efforts,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they 
would  accomplish  wonders  for  their  own 
good. 

The  President  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Kob- 
ert  Grieves,  followed  in  a  response  which 
although  brief,  was  pointed,  emphatic 
and  hearty,  closing  with  thanks  to  the 
Trustees  for  having  done  their  work  in 
a  workmanlike  manner. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees then  made  his  report  as  to  expenses, 
etc.,  which  was  of  interest  only  to  the 
members. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grossart,  the  well  known 
ballad  singer,  then  sang  the  "  Honest 
Workingman,"  the  words  and  music  of 
which  were  composed  by  him.  We  knew 
Mr.  Grossart  to  be  a  fine  singer,  but  to 
this  he  has  added  the  title  of  composer 
and  author.  He  received  merited  and 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  responded  to 
the  encore  by  singing  a  comic  ditty,  en- 
titled "Cackle.  Cackle." 

Deputy  President,  P.  L.  Van  Allen, 
then  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  He 
,-iid  be  was  proud  of  the  Organization 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  particu- 
larly honored  in  being  a  member  of 
Meadville  Union  No.  23.  This  was  a 
society  in  which  members  were  brothers 
outside  of  the  lodge  room  as  well  as  in. 
Mentioned  the  grand  workers  of  mod- 
ern times,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Howe,  and 
Watt,  as  notable  examples  of  what  all 
workingmen  should  strive  to  obtain — an 
ambition  that  was  laudable  and  within 


their  grasp.  He  quoted  a  number  of 
well  known  mottoes  applicable  to  the 
society  and  the  occasion.  He  urged  all 
to  stand  fast  to  the  Union,  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other 
and  just  to  the  world.  He  believed  that 
better  times  were  coming,  when  the 
voice  of  the  workingman  would  be 
heard  with  power  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. 

"They  who  span  the  earth  with  iron, 
And  rear  the  palace  dome."   ■ 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  they  only  be  true 
to  themselves  and  each  other. 

Mr.  Robert  Grieves  then  sang  a  short 
ballad,  after  which  a  recitation  by  Mr. 
Adams  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Neidich,  of  Oil  City,  President  of 
the  Oil  City  Union,  was  called  for,  and 
although  unprepared  for  speech  making 
noticed  briefly  the  advance  of  the  Order, 
and  how  he  and  many  of  his  brother 
workmen  still  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure Meadville  Union  as  the  parent  or- 
ganization. Mr.  N.  and  all  the  preced- 
ing speakers  were  greeted  by  hearty 
applause. 

Mr.  Grossart  then  rendered  the  song 
"Two  in  the  morning,"  admirably,  and 
in  answer  to  a  prolonged  encore  gave 
the  comic  song,  "  The  Light  Green  Par- 
asol." 

Then  followed  the  adjournment  to  the 
banquet  room.  In  a  large  front  room, 
over  116  Water  street,  long  tables  had 
been  placed  temporarily,  and  here  a 
feast  fit  for  a  workingman  or  a  king  had 
been  spread.  No  happier  party  ever 
gathered  around  the  festal  board  than 
was  here  congregated.  The  party  was 
especially  appreciative  and  the  supper 
was  the  event  of  the  evening.  We  ate 
like  a  king,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  reporter, 
with  fair  ladies  in  front  of  us,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  of  us,  and  hovering 
all  around  us  with  their  aromatic  coffee 
pitchers  ready  to  replenish  the  cup  of 
the  thirsty,  while  the  substantial  and 
delicacies  (enough  to  feed  an  army), 
were  placed  before  us.  We  did  the  sup- 
per justice  lastnight;  we  cannot  attempt 
it  to-day.  The  party  tarried  long  at  the 
table,  and  fully  enjoyed  the  associations 
and  the  grand  banduet.  The  members 
and  guests  began  to  take  their  departure 
about  10:30  p.  m.,  all  happy,  and  hoping 
that  such  social  re-unions  will  not  be  so 
unfrequent  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
— Meadville  (Pa.)  Evening  Republican, 
April  1, 1874. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  three  hours' 
labor  per  day  by  each  healthy  adult 
would  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life  to  supply  the  entire  population  of 
the  globe,  leaving  not  a  single  man,  wo- 
man, or  child  to  suffer  from  want  or 
privation.  That  is,  if  every  man  and 
woman  were  in  some  way  a  producer, 
the  sum  of  production  would  be  equal 
to  the  reasonable  consumption  of  the 
whole  human  family.  But  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things  society  suffers 
from  the  immense  swarm  of  non -pro- 
ducers. The  intemperate,  the  idle,  the 
criminal  or  "dangerous  classes,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  standing  armies  of  the  world, 
these  produce  nothing,  and  the  burden 
of  their  subsistence  has  to  fall  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  laboring  classes. 
Thus,  the  honest  workers,  instead  of 
toiling  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  are 
obliged,  as  a  general  rule,  to  labor  from 
ten  to  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  leaving  them  no  time  for  recrea- 
tion, reading,  or  self-improvement.  It 
is  sad — it  is  horrible  to  contemplate  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  are  doomed  under  the  so- 
cial conditions  that  at  present  prevail 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  With 
them  the  whole  of  life  is  a  severe  and 
incessant  struggle  to  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. They  can  get  no  more  sleep, 
rest,  and  food  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  keep  on  working. 
They  have  no  pleasures,  no  leisure ;  they 
cannot  save  anything,  and  when  over- 
taken by  age  or  sickness  they  have  no 
alternative  but  starvation  or  pauperism. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  three-fourths 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  world. 

If  we  ascend  a  little  higher  in  the  so- 
cial scale  we  shall  find  a  similar  struggle 
for  existence  goingon.  Though  it  is  no 
longer  a  struggle  for  the  support  of  the 
mere  animal  existence,  it  is  no  less  bitter 
and  harrassing,  but  more  so,  than  that 
in  which  those  below  them  are  involved. 
The  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in 
trade  and  the  professions  experience  no 
solicitude  about  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life.  They  are  not  troubled  in  regard 
to  obtaining  sufficient  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing;  but  social  rivalries  and  com- 
petitions subject  them  to  anxieties  as 
painful   as    any   experienced   by  those 


whose  highest  hope  it  is  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  In  fact, 
the  higher  you  ascend  the  more  hideous 
become  the  features  of  the  contest  which 
man  wages  with  his  fellow  for  wealth, 
position,  office,  honors,  and  all  those 
things  most  coveted  in  this  world.  A 
cynical  writer,  contemplating  the  scene 
of  contention,  has  likened  the  entire 
social  and  business  world  to  a  nest  of 
wriggling  and  hissing  vipers,  in  which 
each  reptile  is  striving  to  get  his  head 
above  the  heads  of  the  others.  The 
comparison  is  striking  and  scarcely  ex- 
aggerated. And  thus  the  great  law  of 
compensation  comes  in  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  men  of 
widely  different  conditions  in  life.  The 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  poor  is 
scarcely  more  painful  than  the  struggle 
to  keep  up  appearances  among  the  fash- 
ionable, or  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
among  the  rich  and  powerful.  In  all 
grades  of  society  the  remorseless  prin- 
ciple of  competition  upon  which  our 
present  civilization  rests  makes  life  a 
combat  in  which  the  success  of  one  is 
the  ruin  of  another.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  a  remedy?  Possibly  the  next 
generation  may  find  it  in  the  principle 
of  co-operation,  which  aims  at  the  com- 
mon good  and  seeks  to  reconcile  the  em- 
bittered feud  that  has  for  so  many  gen- 
erations existed  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital.— Exchange. 


HOW  THEY  SWITCH  TRAINS  IN  ENGLAND. 


A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper 
says:  They  call  switching  "shunting;" 
the  switchman  here  sits  in  a  large  glass 
house  built  up  some  10  feet  above  the 
track;  rods  run  to  all  the  switches 
within  two  miles,  and  are  worked  in 
this  room  by  levers,  which  work  like 
the  levers  for  playing  church  chimes. 
The  switches  are  always  closed,  so  that 
the  straight  line  is  always  right,  unless 
the  man's  hand  is  on  the  lever  which 
holds  the  points  and  throws  the  train 
on  the  other  track.  These  switches  an- 
swer only  for  trains  going  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
misplaced  except  by  design;  they  are 
in  use  all  over  Europe,  and  I  think  for 
safety  are  more  reliable  than  those  in 
use  in  America.  A  telegraph  and  sig- 
nal bell  in  the  switchman's  room  tell 
him  the  position  of  all  trains  within 
his  jurisdiction. 
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We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  our  correspondents. 

In  order  to  insure  insertion,  all  letters  intended 
for  publication,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full 
name  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion, but  as  a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  ot  the 
writer.  


Scranton,  Pa.,  April,  1874. 
Mr.  Emtor — Knowing  that  the  col- 
umns of  the  Journal  are,  at  all  times, 
open  for  the  reception  of  any  article 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  Union, 
allow  me  to  take  advantage  thereof,  and 
offer  a  few  suggestions  which  I  think 
would  be  well  for  the  Union  to  take 
into  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
the  members  of  no  association  are  more 
easily  imposed  upon  by  "  dead  beats  " 
than  ours,  from  the  fact  of  our  being 
composed  altogether  of  workingmen 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work ;  consequently  if  any  of  the  afore- 
said "dead  boats"  arc  thrown  outof  em- 
ployment they,  as  a  general  thing,  take 
to  the  road,  and,  whether  they  have 
money  or  not,  will,  under  the  cloak  of 
being  Union  men,  impose  upon  the  good 
nature  of  the  more  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  our  Union  with  whom  they  may 
come  in  contact.  Some  of  them  actual- 
ly think  it  is  a  Union  man's  duty  to 
stick  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  shell 
out  the  "needful"  to  them  when  they 
apply  for  assistance.  (I  have  met  a  few 
Ox  that  kind  myself.)  To  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  by  such  fellows,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  each  Union  to  es- 
tablish a  loan  fund  and  when  any  of  our 
traveling  members  become  hard  up,  and 
are  obliged  to  ask  assistance  of  the 
Union,  to  loan  them  such  sums  as  ma}' 
be  deemed  necessary,  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  name  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  number  of  the  Union  and  State  to 
which  he  belongs,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  after  he  obtains  employment  he 
is  to  refund  the  loan  within  a  certain 
time,  say  two,  four,  or  six  months,  as  the 
case  may  require;  and  if,  in  that  time, 
he  fails  to  communicate  with  the  Union 
from  which  he  received  the  loan,  that 
he  be  published  in  the  Journal,  and 
either  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
order.  By  establishing  such  a  system, 
I  think,  it  could  not  but  be  beneficial, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  tendency 
"creduce  the  number  of  applicants  for 
charity. 


Another  thing  which  claims  our  at- 
tention is  the  adoption  of  some  remedy 
to  prevent  such  of  our  members  as  for- 
get to  pay  their  board  bills,  from  having 
such  short  memories,  for  a  man  who  is 
not  willing  to  pay  for  his  board  is  not 
fit  to  live,  much  less  belong  to  such  an 
organization  as  our  Union ;  and,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  such  fellows  from 
running  off,  and  leaving  their  board 
bill  unpaid,  I  would  suggest  that  as  soon 
as  their  Union  receives  notice  of  their 
card  being  deposited  with  a  sister  Union 
they  correspond  with  them,  and  request 
them  to  furnish  the  cash,  or  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  their  failure  to  do  so,  and  if 
neither  be  complied  with  to  expose  them 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 
By  doing  that,  I  think,  we  could  pre- 
vent some  of  our  loose  and  careless 
members  from  making  rogues  of  them- 
selves. That  some  of  our  members  are 
low  enough  to  practice  such  meanness 
I  am  well  aware,  for  it  is  but  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  boarding  house  keeper  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  address  of  a  former 
shopmate  of  mine,  and  one  who  was- 
initiated  into  the  Union  but  a  few  weeks 
before  he  left  Scranton,  and  at  the  same 
time  left  his  board  bill  unpaid  after  him. 
Now,  such  Lawless  actions  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Of  course,  in  such  pan- 
icky times  as  these,  there  may  be  some 
little  excuse  for  such  things,  but  a  Union 
man  should  be  above- it. 

Hoping  the  Union  will  not  overlook 
these  matters,  I  remain,  yours  frater- 
nally, T.  V.  Powderly. 


Chicago,  III.,  April,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor — The  editorial  entitled 
"Sovereigns  of  Industry,"  in  the  March 
number  of  your  journal,  is  calculated 
to  work  great  injury  to  a  noble  cause. 
Having,  as  I  believe,  unintentionally 
misrepresented  us,  we  trust  you  will  af- 
ford vis  space  in  which  to  set  the  matter 
right.  The  order  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry,  instead  of  being  a  clique  of 
capitalists,  is  a  powerful  organization 
of  workingmen.  Though  only  three 
months  old  the  organization  has  subor- 
dinate councils  in  twenty  states.  We 
have  nine  councils  in  this  city,  and  three 
outside,  making  twelve  councils  organ- 
ized in  this  state  in  little  over  one  month. 
The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  elevate 
the  working  classes  by  mutual  efforts, 
and  secure  to  them  the  advantages  of 
combination,  one  of  the  least  of  which> 
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and  one  that  has  heen  already  secured, 
is  the  purchase  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  first  hands  at  wholesale  prices. 
Education,  largely  technical,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  mechanics  and  workingmen 
of  America,  and  this  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  order  to  afford  for  each  member,  the 
instructors  to  he  in  each  case  members 
of  the  order  who  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  particular  divisions  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

No  one  holds  any  paternal  relation  to 
the  order;  no  clique  governs  it;  it  is 
self-governed  throughout;  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  political  party,  pre- 
sent or  prospective;  subjects  of  apoli- 
tical or  religious  nature  are  not  allowed 
to  be  discussed  in  the  order ;  the  sections 
of  the  original  constitution,  which  you 
quoted,  were  none  of  them  received  fa- 
vorably, except  by  the  earliest  members 
of  the  order,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  National  Council,  consisting  of  up- 
ward of  fifty  delegates  from  subordinate 
councils,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
(one  of  them  from  Chicago,)  they  were 
— every  one  of  them — stricken  from  the 
constitution ;  the  constitution  was  re- 
vised and  made  democratic  throughout; 
any  member  is  eligible  to  any  office. 

The  order  is  divided  into  three  coun- 
cils, as  follows :  Subordinate  Council, 
initiation  fee  $2.00  for  a  man  and  $1.00 
for  a  woman;  State  Council,  which  con- 
sists of  two  delegates  from  each  subor- 
dinate council  in  the  state;  National 
Council,  which  consists  of  two  delegates 
from  each  state  council. 

There  are  no  fees  except  the  initiation 
fee  of  the  subordinate  councils ;  the 
dues  are  not  less  than  $1.00  a  year,  and 
a  per  capita  tax  of  20c,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  and  National  Coun- 
cils. The  membership  is  confined  to  the 
industrial  classes  and  those  having  no 
interests  in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
the  order.  Now,  I  cannot  see  anything 
in  this  order  that  will  cause  mechanics 
and  laborers  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  their  regular  organizations,  or  divide 
the  working  classes  against  themselves. 
Instead  of  doing  that  this  order  will 
bind  together  all  the  producing  classes 
of  this  country  for  one  common  purpose 
— the  improvement  of  their  present 
condition  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
will  form  an  industrial  alliance  that  will 
sweep  the  land  of  monopoly,  extrava- 


gance and  corruption,  and  redound  to 
the  elevation  of  the  industrial  people. 
Neither  can  I  see  how  this  order  can 
swindle  the  workingmen  out  of  their 
hard  earnings  by  the  exaction  of  initia- 
tion and  charter  fees,  for  that  amount 
can  be  saved  by  the  purchase  of  a  single 
ton  of  coal. 

I  would  advise  your  correspondent,  M. 
W.  H.,  of  St.  Louis,  to  look  into  the 
workings  of  this  Order,  for  in  it  he  will 
find  the  very  thing  he  is  seeking. 

I  remain,  yours  fraternally, 

No.  3  III. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  you  that  it  would  be 
proper  and  advisable  to  issue  a  circular 
to  the  Subordinate  Unions,  requesting 
a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  allow- 
ing you  another  clerk  until  after  the 
next  convention.  I  believe  that  such  a 
course  would  meet  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion. For  it  is  self-evident  to  any  ob- 
server of  the  workings  and  growth  of 
our  society,  that  there  must  be  more 
help  at  head-quarters  so  as  to  insure 
promptness  and  dispatch  in  the  trans- 
acting of  business.  I  am  sure  that  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  months  the  I.  U.  will 
have  more  than  the  usual  amount  to  do. 
There  will  be  thirty  District  Conven- 
tions to  attend  to  besides  the  Interna- 
tional Convention.  At  the  next  Con- 
vention I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
economical  measure  if  the  officers  of 
I.  U.  would  center  in  one  city — I  mean 
the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Insurance  Department. 
These  officers,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  clerk,  would  be  able  to  do  the  bus- 
iness of  the  I.U.  by  helping  one  another, 
and  all  the  money  paid  out  for  money 
orders  and  messages  from  city  to  city, 
between  the  President,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  M.  I.  D.,  would  be  saved; 
also  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping 
up  a  regular  correspondence.  Some 
may  object  to  this  plan  for  the  reason 
that  possibly  there  might  at  some  future 
time  be  collusion  between  the  officers, 
and  Ave  would  be  defrauded.  But  I 
think  that  some  arrangement  could  be 
adopted  b^y  the  Convention  to  provide 
against  any  such  emergency.  1  remain, 
as  ever,  your  friend  and  brother  in 
Union,  Sylvester  Greusel, 

Cor.  Sec.  No.  2  of  Mich. 
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St.  Charles,  Mo.,  March  21,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  March  number 
of  tlie  Journal  I  read  a  very  able  arti- 
cle over  the  signature  of  Bro.  Sylvester 
Greusel,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  how  can  all  the  Subor- 
dinate Unions  be  made  self-sustaining, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  important  one, 
as  many  older  members  will  readily 
vouch  for — especially  those  Avho  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  organizing 
new  Unions.  After  giving  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  a  new  Union  of  25  members,  he 
shows  quite  clearly  that  at  the  end  of 
six  months  the  new  Union  would  be  in- 
debted to  the  I.  U.  in  the  sum  of  $45; 
whereas  on  the  other  hand,  lie  shows 
that  an  old  Union  with  100  members, 
after  paying  all  the  expenses  for  six 
months,  had  a  balance  in  treasury  of 
$66.50,  thereby  clearly  showing  to  the 
thinking  mind  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  our  laws  on  this  particular  subject. 
But  he  goes  on  further  to  show  how  new 
Unions  can  be  organized  and  made  self- 
supporting,  and  that  simply  by  raising 
a  fund  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  1.  U.,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying,  free  of  charge,  all  the  neces- 
sary books,  charter,  seal,  &c,  that  are 
generally  used  in  organizing  new 
Unions.  The  Brother  proposes  to  raise 
this  fund  by  increasing  our  monthly 
dues  from  50  cents  to  65  cents,  thereby 
having  a  balance  of  15  cents  per  month 
per  member,  to  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I.  U.  Now  this  I  know  is 
the  grand  sticking  point;  but  I  think 
that  for  such  a  noble  purpose  we  might 
safely  increase  our  monthly  dues  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  month,  thereby  leav- 
ing 10  cents  per  member  per  month  to 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  1.  U., 
which  if  we  take  the  total  number  of 
members,  say  in  round  figures  at  20,000 
it  would  place  annually  to  the  order  of 
the  President,  $24,OUO;'  and  say  he  (the 
President)  expends  annually  for  the 
necessary  material,  etc.,  for  equipping 
and  organizing  one  hundred  new  Unions 
at  say  $60  each,  would  cost  $6,000, 
thereby  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,000  per 
annum  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
which  fund  in  five  years,  with  increased 
membership  and  accumulate*!  interest, 
would  amount  to  nearly  $100,000,  with 
which  large  amount  we  would  be  able 
to  establish  co-operative  work  shops,  as 
well  as  making  the  Subordinate  Unions 


self-supporting,  and  all  this  can  be  ac- 
complished for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents  per  month  extra. 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.  J.  Moffitt. 


Whistler,  Ala.,  Feb.,  1871. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  before  me  the 
February  number  of  our  Journal,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  com- 
menced a  subject  that  should,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will,  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  members  of  two  powerful  or- 
ganizations— the  consolidation  of  theB. 
of  L.  E.  and  the  M.  and  B.  Unions.  In 
my  estimation  there  can  be  no  real  ar- 
gument against  the  consolidation,  for 
it  would  make  us  the  most  powerful  or- 
ganization in  the  world ;  and  to  the  en- 
gineers I  would  ask,  can  any  of  you  be  so 
foolish  as  to  contend  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  conversant  with,  and  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  that  which  you 
run  ?  This  you  can  receive  through 
our  instructing  schools,  which  a  great 
many  of  our  Unions  have;  and  I  hope 
ere  our  next  convention  that  more 
Unions  will  have  them.  Some  may  say 
nothing  but  practice  will  make  perfect. 
This  I  deny.  I  contend  no  man  is  per- 
fect. He  may  by  practice  gain  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection,  and  he  may  not. 
We  have  so-called  machinists  and  black- 
smiths who  will  never  be  perfect  though 
they  may  work  for  sixty  years  at  the 
trade.  I  know  a  fireman  who  has  fired 
seventeen  years,  and  he  is  not  compe- 
tent to  run  an  engine.  I  know  certain 
engineers  who  have  been  running  for 
years,  who  cannot  tell  you  what  lead 
on  slide  valve  is.  We  want  knowledge 
with  practice  to  make  us  perfect. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask  if 
any  M.  and  B.,  or  L.  E.  can  give  any 
real  cause  why  these  two  organizations 
should  not  be  consolidated.  Let  him 
speak.  I  would  write  more,  but  fear 
there  is  not  space  in  our  Jouenal.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject until  the  meeting  of  our  conven- 
tion. I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  growlers  of  both  organizations. 
Fraternally,  J.  F.  S. 


Mattoon,  III.,  April  2, 1874. 
Mr  Editor: — The   following  resolu- 
tions were  read  before  a  regular  meet- 
ing, on  the  2d  of  April,  1S74,  and  unan- 
imously adopted : 
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Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  M.  & 
B.Union,  No.  8  of  111.,  had  the  pleas- 
ure on  Friday  evening,  the  27th  of 
March,  of  listening  to  our  worthy  pres- 
ident, John  Fehrenbatch,  of  the  M.  & 
B.  International  Union,  and  receiving 
an  instructive  lecture  full  of  good  ad- 
vise; and 

Whereas,  He  is  putting  forth  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  ma- 
chinists and  blacksmiths  of  this  country, 
and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  their  cause, 
never  faltering  or  hesitating  in  any 
manner  to  openly  and  boldly  address 
the  public  on  the  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances which  they  labor  under,  despite 
the  unwarrantable  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  the  subsidized  press  of  the  land ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  return  him  our 
sincere  thanks  for  his  short  visit  among 
us,  and  his  instructive  lecture  delivered 
while  here,  and  that  he  has  our  hearty 
co-operation  in  his  undertakings  in  our 
behalf,  and  we  will  stand  by  him  to  the 
last,  through  peace  and  prosperity,  war 
or  adversity ;  he  has  but  to  lead  and  we 
will  follow,  until  success  crowns  our 
efforts.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  villi- 
fying  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 
venal,  subsidized  press  of  this  country, 
and  consider  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
him  uncalled  for,  and  done  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  drive  him  from  the 
field  and  prevent  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  given  us  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  aid  the 
money  power  in  pauperizing  the  work- 
ing classes  without  permitting  them  to 
offer  any  remonstrance  against  it;  and 
therefore  we  say  we  condemn  the  press 
in  its  villifications  against  him  and 
support  him  unanimously.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  M.  &  B.  Journal  for  publi- 
cation in  the  same. 

By  order  of  M.  &  B.  U.,  No.  8  of  111. 


Helena,  S.  C,  March,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor — While  looking  over  the 
entertaining  and  highly  instructive 
pages  of  your  Journal,  (March  num- 
ber), I  notice  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  steam  boiler  makers  as 
members  of  the  Machinists  and  Black- 
smiths' organization.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  and 
think  that  but  little  more  can  be  said  to 
convince  you  and  all  members  of  the 


organization  in  general  of  the  import- 
ance of  uniting  the  three  branches  of 
the  trade  into  one  Union,  being,  when 
done,  in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  blows  struck  in  behalf  of  the 
labor  reform  interest,  and  against  the 
gods  of  monopolies.  As  an  argument 
against  amalgamation  it  has  been  as- 
serted, and  by  those  who  should  cer- 
tainly know  better,  that  boiler  makers 
are,  as  a  class,  inferior  workmen.  Now, 
if  this  be  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
high  rate  of  wages  which  this  branch  of 
trade  commands  all  over  the  world? 
But,  even  admitting  that  there  are  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  trades,  "scabs"  and 
inferior  workmen,  could  there  be  no 
means  devised  to  prevent  them  entering 
the  Union?  or,  if  admitted,  would  they 
not  become  better  workmen  soonar 
with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
extended  to  them  than  if  the  doors  were 
closed  in  their  faces?  or  would  their 
presence  as  members  of  the  organization 
so  materially  injure  it  as  to  prevent  it 
carrying  out  what  I  think  should  be  its 
object  just  at  this  most  critical  period — 
the  protection  of  the  honest  workmen 
of  the  different  trades  against  avaricious 
capitalists  and  heartless  monopolists? 
We  should  remember  the  adage  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  This  divi- 
sion— separation  of  the  different  crafts 
— is  one  great  point  in  favor  of  the 
monopolists.  They  know  the  strength 
of  Union,  and,  consequently,  have  kept 
the  different  trades  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  what  success  the  sup- 
pression of  every  "strike"  and  "quar- 
ter" time  shows. 

Shall  we,  then,  brother  workmen,  re- 
main inactive  and  inert,  caviling  about 
names,  wearing  out  brain,  muscle,  and 
constitution,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
who  have  risen  into  opulence  and  wealth 
by  our  hard  toil?  No!  never.  Let  us 
be  up  and  doing ;  let  us  have  concert  of 
action;  let  us  unite  ourselves  into  one 
grand  brotherhood,  and  give  the  right 
hand  of  membership  to  every  son  of 
toil,  irrespective  of  name,  whether  en- 
gineer or  boiler  maker,  etc.  Meet  him, 
greet  him  as  a  brother,  and  then  the 
ring  of  labor's  oppressors  will  be  shaken 
from  center  to  circumference,  and  mon- 
opolies scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
the  earth.  Then  "  ice  "  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  power  entitled  to  respect  and 
consideration.  Respectfully  yours, 
S.  N.  Evans. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  6,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor: — I  think  it  would  be 
proper  and  right  to  change  the  name  of 
the  "International  Union  of  Machinists 
and  Blacksmiths,"  so  as  to  call  it  the 
"National"  in  place  of  the  "Interna- 
tional." Not  that  I  dread  the  word  In- 
ternational, but  it  seems  to  me  that  Na- 
tional would  be  a  better  and  nore  proper 
name — it  would  better  denote  the  char- 
acter of  our  organization.  The  tact 
that  we  have  Unions  in  Canada  does 
not  make  us  an  International  institu- 
tion. What  connection  have  we  with 
the  machinists  and  blacksmiths  of  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany?  We  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  ourselves, 
with  guarding  our  own  interests.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  possibly  be 
of  any  benefit  to  our  fellow  craftsmen 
in  other  countries  is  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample, by  making  progress,  and  show- 
ing the  way;  beyond  this  we  can  do 
nothing;  in  fact  "we  even  fail  in  setting 
an  example.  In  England  a  mechanic 
works  fewer  hours  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  wages  are  not  much  lower, 
if  lower  at  all.  But  my  question  was 
as  to  the  name  of  our  organization. 
They  say  there  is  not  much  in  a  name, 
yet  I  believe  in  giving  everything  its 
right  and  proper  name,  and  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
change  the  name  as  above  proposed.  If 
our  organization  increases  and  prospers 
as  I  hope  it  will,  we  might  have  Sub- 
Unions — a  State  Union — in  each  state, 
and  a  National  Union  at  the  head,  the 
same  as  the  Grangers  and  several  other 
societies.  Whether  such  a  division  ever 
shall  be  deemed  advisable  or  not,  I  hold 
that  the  name  as  International  Union 
applied  to  our  organization  is  an  ab- 
surdity, and  decidedly  a  misnomer,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  changed. 

John  Barnholt. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  April,  '74. 
Mr.  Editor — I  see  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  an  answer  to  an 
article  on  the  tractive  force  of  a  locomo- 
tive, and  as  no  explanation  was  given  I 
would  ask  for  an  explanation  to  the 
problem,  not  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
alone  but  others,  as  I  am  quite  confident 
there  are  a  great  many  that  know  but 
little  about  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Morris,  1  remain,  fraternally, 

Ed.  C.  Waltersdorf. 


Aurora,  III.,  March,  1874. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  on  page  526,  the 
members  of  No.  1  of  N.  Y.  ask  for  a 
simple  method  to  find  the  change  wheels 
for  screw  cutting  on  a  compound  lathe. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  little  work, 
entitled  "Screw  Cutting  Made  Easy," 
being  a  simple  method  of  finding  change 
wheels  for  screw  cutting  on  any  ordin- 
ary lathe.  Appended  is  a  table  of  square 
and  V  threads  to  suit  different  diame- 
ters of  bolts  and  screws,  by  John  Stew- 
art; with  a  universal  rule  for  screw 
cutting  and  gear  cutting,  by  Thomas 
Greenwood,  late  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  England. 

This  is  the  most  simple  work  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  I  had  an  original  copy 
of  it,  and  I  have  had  some  printed  to 
supply  the  demand  made  for  them  by 
the  men  in  this  shop.  I  have  a  few 
copies  left  which  I  will  send  to  any 
reader  of  the  Journal,  post  paid,  for 
30  cents,  or  $3.50  per  dozen. 

I  enclose  one  copy  for  your  inspection. 
You  may  publish  any  rule  you  choose. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Thos.  Bexon. 


Jeffersonville,  April  15,  1874. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  M.  &  B.  Union  No.  8  of  Ind.,  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  ordered  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Monthly 
Journal  for  publication : 

Whereas,  This  Union  (No.  8  of  Ind.) 
is  aware  of  the  spiteful  criticisms  of  the 
public  press  with  regard  to  President 
Fehrenbatch's  late  public  speeches, 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  our  worthy 
President  is  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
efforts  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  and  that  if  his  actions 
should  at  any  time  appear  in  an  unfavor- 
able light  it  is  because  he  is  misrepre- 
sented by  his  enemies  or  misunderstood 
by  his  friends.  We  further  believe  that 
these  abusive  attacks  show  us  the  urgent 
necessity  of  publishing  a  weekly  paper 
in  place  of  the  Monthly  Journal.  And 
we  also  hope  that  the  convention  which 
meets  in  Louisville,  in  September  next, 
will  deem  it  wise  to  give  our  President 
more  leisure  to  plead  our  cause  in  public 
lectures. 

By  order  of  the 

Union. 
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The  Late  Erie  Railroad  Strike. 
Susquehanna  Depot,  April  8,  '74. 

Mr.  Editor — As  the  late  strike  at  this 
point  has  occasioned  considerable  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country,  an 
account  in  detail  of  the  affair  will  no 
doubt  prove  interesting  to  your  readers. 

To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
causes  that  produced  the  trouble,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  commence  with  the  ad- 
vent of  our  present  Master  Mechanic, 
Howard   Fry,  formerly   of   the   Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.    When  for- 
mally installed  as  M.  M.,  he  very  gen- 
erously gave  the  men  an  hour  on  Satur- 
day, so  as  to  enable  them  to  quit  work 
at  5  o'clock  p.  m.      Our  joy,  however, 
was  soon  impeded  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Fourth  Vice  President  to 
compel  one  man  to  perform  the  labor  of 
two.  The  next  blow  was  to  put  laborers 
on  mechanic's  work.     His  next  trans- 
action was  to  put  us  on  short  time,  and 
exact  the  same  amount  of  labor   from 
us  as  we  had  been  doing  on  full  time. 
His  next  movement  consisted  in  reduc- 
ing our  wages.    This  work  continued 
until  it   collapsed    in   a   strike   of    the 
brakemen,  who  demanded  $2  per  day 
and  a  restoration  of    additional    help 
which  had  been  taken  from  them.     The 
road  was  stopped  for  two  days,  when 
the  company  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  men,  and  all  went  smoothly  in  that 
department;  but  the  men  in  the  shops, 
suffering  under  the  infliction  of  more 
grievous  wrongs,  determined  to  hold  a 
meeting,  with  a  view  of  seeking  redress. 
During  all  this  time  the  members  of  the 
Machinists   and   Blacksmiths'  Interna- 
tional Union  frequently  expressed  their 
disapprobation   of   any  movement  that 
would  possibly  culminate  in  a  strike. 
Yet  when  the  time  came  for  action,  the 
very  men  who  urged  the  matter  declined 
to  come  to  the  front,  while  the  men  who 
had  counseled  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance had  Anally  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  and  accept  positions  as  mem- 
bers   of    a    committee    to    open    nego- 
tiations  with  the  officers  of    the  road. 
The  committee  was  instructed  to  draw 
up  resolutions  embodying  the  grievances 
of  the  men,  which  were  to  be  presented 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,   February   26th.      Before    the 
meeting  took  place  Vice  President  Clark 
arrived  here  and  had  an  interiew  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  men,  who  repre- 
sented neither   the   sentiments   of    the 


majority,  nor  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  shops.  The 
statement  made  to  Mr.  Clark  by  this 
small  faction  was  not  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  trouble  of  which  the  men 
complained ;  furthermore,  these  men 
in  whom  Vice  President  Clark  confided, 
with  two  exceptions,  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  at  least  seven-eighths  of 
the  men.  The  men,  feeling  exasperated 
at  the  misrepresentations  of  their  griev- 
ances, at  once  circulated  a  petition,  to 
the  effect  that  they  wanted  :  first,  a  regu- 
lar pay  day  ;  second,  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship system;  third,  time  and  a  half 
for  over  time ;  and  fourth,  passes  when 
necessary.  The  committee,  represent- 
ing the  men,  waited  on  the  M.  M.,  but 
for  some  reason  refused  to  show  him  the 
list  of  signatures  to  their  petition.  The 
M.  M.  supposed  the  committee  unsup- 
ported by  the  men  whom  they  claimed 
to  represent,  and  returned  an  answer  to 
the  petitioners  neither  polite  nor  satis- 
factory. When  the  committee  made  its 
report  the  shops  were  declared  on 
"strike."  At  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  2d, 
not  a  man  was  at  work.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  our  M.  M.,  who  requested 
the  committee  to  see  him  at  his  office. 
The  committee,  as  requested,  proceeded 
to  the  office  and  secured  from  the  M.  M. 
the  following  contract  in  writing: 
Mr.  M.  T.  Nolan  and  Committee : 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  decided  to  allow  the  men  in  these 
shops  time  and  a  half  for  over  time; 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  put  laborers  in 
machinists'  places,  and  that  the  com- 
pany intends  to  have  the  pay  clay  at  the 
regular  time  in  the  future ;  no  men  at 
present  running  tools  are  considered  as 
laborers  with  the  exception  of  the  man 
engaged  in  planing  fish-plates,  who  will 
continue  his  present  job;  no  man  will 
be  discharged  on  account  of  the  strike. 

[Signed]  Howard  Fry, 

Supervisor  of  Motive  Power. 

The  regular  pay-day  above  referred 
to  is  "on  or  before  the  15th  of  every 
month,"  as  promised  by  James  Fisk,  jr. 
This  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  men, 
and  accordingly  all  hands  went  to  work 
on  Tuesday  morning.  However,  the 
men  had  scarcely  went  to  work  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Fry  had 
made  a  promise  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep.  Scarcely  had  the  men  returned 
to  work  when  he  violated  it.  This  was 
passed  by  unnoticed ;  but  when  the  15th 
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came  we  expected  to  receive  our  pay. 
But  the  15th  and  16th  came  and  passed, 
and  no  signs  of  the  pay-master.  This 
shameful  violation  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  company  so 
exasperated  the  men  that  the  committee 
could  only,  by  what  seemed  super-hu- 
man exertions,  keep  the  men  at  work 
but  by  a  postponement  of  a  strike  until 
ths  25th.  But  when  a  notice  was  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  Company  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  that  the  men  at  Susquehanna  would 
be  the  last  to  be  paid  on  the  road," 
nothing  could  restrain  the  men.  They 
waited  patiently  until  the  25th,  and 
failing  to  receive  their  hard-earned 
wages,  stopped  work,  seized  the  engines, 
and  effectually  checked  traffic  on  the 
road,  which  was  done  for  the  following 
good  reasons :  First,  the  master  me- 
chanic had  declared  he  could  do  with- 
out our  services  for  two  months.  Sec- 
ond, he  circulated  the  report  that  he  in- 
tended to  "discharge  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men."  Third,  Vice-President 
Tyson  published  a  statement  in  the 
New  York  Times  placing  us  in  a  very 
unfair  light  before  the  public,  after 
which  that  paper  closed  its  columns 
against  us,  and  we  were  left  no  alter- 
native but  to  stop  the  traffic  of  the  road 
and  compel  the  company  to  pay  us  what 
it  owed  us,  at  the  same  time  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  true  state  of 
affairs.  The  strike  had  its  effect.  The 
men  got  their  pay;  but  the  men  who 
did  all  the  work  were  made  the  victims 
by  the  very  men  for  whom  they  labored. 
To  show  that  we  had  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  people  who  know  our 
situation  best,  the  following  address  was 
issued  by  a  meeting  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  this  place,  held  April  1,  1874: 
"  To  the  People  of  these  United  States  of 
America: 

"We,  citizens  of  this  country,  find  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  our  fellow  coun- 
try-men in  order  that  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety can  be  maintained  without  resort- 
ing to  means  which  monarchial  and 
tyrannical  governments  alone  employ. 
Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  question  of  Capital  and  Labor  must 
be  discussed  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  land,  and  for  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  this  place 
have  been  insulted  by  the  introduction 
of  military  force  without  a  necessity  ex- 
isting for  such  introduction;  and 


Whereas,  A  solemn  agreement  be- 
tween the  Erie  Bailway  Company  and 
its  employees  at  this  place  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  the  military  power  of  the 
state  has  been  used  to  support  the  viola- 
tion, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  before 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  human  beings  who 
are  sworn  to  do,  have  done,  and  ever 
shall  do  their  utmost  to  protect  life, 
liberty,  and  the  welfare  of  society,  are 
worthy  of  at  least  the  protection  given 
to  the  wild  game  of  our  forests. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  wild  game  of  the 
land  is  protected  from  slaughter  during 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  so  should 
the  laboring  man  be  protected  in  that 
most  trying  time  of  a  poor  man's  life, 
the  long,  hard  winter  of  our  climate. 

Resolved,  That  our  legislators  should 
immediately  pass  laws  embodying  the 
principle  that  the  wages  of  the  labor- 
ing class  should  not  be  reduced  from  the 
first  of  September  to  the  first  of  April. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  offi- 
cial action  that  filled  o  u  r  peaceful 
borough  with  armed  troops,  and  pro- 
test against  the  laws  that  allow  a  cor- 
poration to  induce  men  to  locate  them- 
selves, and  build  houses  for  their  fami- 
lies, only  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
where  the  alternatives  are  to  be  abject 
slaves  or  avowed  rebels  against  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  laws 
as  they  now  exist,  as  being  too  slow  of 
application  by  the  workingman;  for 
while  he  is  waiting  the  due  process  of 
law,  he  and  his  may  have  plenty  of 
time  to  starve. 

Resolved,  That  the  railroads  of  this 
country  should  be  in  practice  what  they 
are  in  reality — public  highways — and 
not  means  to  be  used  by  Capital  to  op- 
pose Labor  and  corrupt  our  laws.  And 
furthermore,  we  invite  all  men  to  pon- 
der well  whether  it  is  not  better  that 
society  should  do  justice  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, than  protect  one  class  to  the  det- 
riment of  all  others;  and  if  such 
special  protection  can  result  in  any- 
thing but  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
Commune  of  France,  and  is  now  threat- 
ening to  destroy  the  British  Empire." 

Those  who  feel  curious  to  know  more 
we  refer  to  the  New  York  Press  of 
March  30  and  31,  as  they  were  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  do  us  justice  after 
maintaining  a  stubborn  silence  for  four 
days.  Tkio. 
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Logansport,  Ind.,  April  20,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor — Young  men,  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  you  are  lords  of  crea- 
tion, that  it  has  pleased  Divine  Provid- 
ence to  make  you  rulers  over  all  things 
of  earth?  In  view  of  this,  does  it  not 
seem  a  duty,  if  not  a  pleasure,  that  you 
should  improve  those  powers  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  upon  you  by  Providence  ? 
These  powers  must  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, and  that  should  be  governed 
by  taste.  A  man  may  have  strong  sen- 
sibilities, yet  be  deficient  in  taste,  for 
one  is  imperfect  without  the  other;  for 
they  open  a  field  of  investigation  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  they  bring  to 
light  various  springs  of  action  which, 
without  their  aid,  would  have  lain  un- 
observed. It  also  implies  powers  which 
enables  man  to  discern  beauties  which 
would  have  lain  hid  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  for  all  that  relates  to  harmony, 
grandeur,  and  beauty,  all  that  expands 
the  mind,  exalts  the  man;  all  that 
soothes  the  fancy,  or  moves  the  affec- 
tions are  governed  by  cultivation.  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead!" 
Take  for  your  motto,  self-reliance,  hon- 
esty, and  industry;  you  are  the  archi- 
tects of  your  own  strength,  body  and 
soul;  and  for  your  main  star  take  faith, 
perseverance  and  hope  ;  and  inscribe  on 
your  banner  "be  just  and  fear  not." 
Don't  take  too  much  advice;  paddle 
your  own  canoe.  Have  self-respect;  be- 
fore you  act  weigh  each  chance ;  assume 
your  position;  set  your  mark,  and  aim 
to  liit  it.  Spurn  humility  ;  you  can  get 
above  the  level ;  water  can  be  made  to 
run  up  hill.  Invisible  energy,  firm  de- 
termination, and  right  motives,  are  the 
wheels  that  move  the  world.  Civility 
cost  nothing,  yet  it  brings  its  reward. 
Be  polite,  generous,  kind,  and  true;  be 
earnest  in  all  things;  be  self-reliant. 
Love  your  fellow-men ;  love  your  coun- 
try, and  obey  its  laws ;  love  truth  ;  love 
God ;  love  virtue.  Above  all,  be  con- 
scientious in  all  things.  Yet  I  would 
have  you  remember  that  it  cannot  be 
that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place; 
we  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than 
earth ;  there  is  a  realm  where  all  that  is 
good  and  holy  never  dies.  Else  why  is 
it  that  the  high  and  glorious  aspirations 
which  leap  like  angels  from  the  temple 
of  our  hearts  are  forever  wandering 
about  unsatisfied?  Why  is  it  that  na- 
ture with  all  its  grandeur  spreads  over 
us  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth, 


passes  off  and  leaves  us  to  muse  upon 
its  faded  loveliness?  Else  why  is  it 
there  is  so  much  that  is  grand  and  glor- 
ious that  is  above  the  grasp  of  our^lim- 
ited  faculties,  forever  mocking  us  with 
their  unapproachable  glory?  And  fi- 
nally, why  is  it  that  the  dear  ones'  we 
loved  so  much,  cherished  so  tenderly 
are  taken  from  us,  hidden  from  view' 
leaving  a  thousand  streams  of  affection 
to  flow  back  in  torrents  upon  our  hearts  ? 
It  is  then  we  feel  when  the  hand  of  af- 
fliction is  laid  upon  us  that  we  are  born 
for  a  higher  sphere  than  earth;  then 
springs  the  happy  consolation  that  there 
is  a  realm  where  nothing  fades,  where 
the  ones  we  loved  so  dearly  that  have 
passed  before  us  like  shadows  will  be  in 
our  presence  forever  and  ever.  Use- 
less, indeed,  would  be  this  life  without 
making  preparations  for  the  shadowed 
future.  If  we  would  not  prepare  for 
old  age,  oh!  thoughtless  young  man. 
while  now,  in  the  summer  of  your  days 
while  active  and  flourishing,  try,  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  insure 
that  love,  and  by  upright  and  honorable 
conduct  lay  the  foundation  for  that  res- 
pect which  in  old  age  you  would  like  to 
enjoy.  For  you  would  like  to  be  sur- 
sounded  by  those  who  love  him,  who 
will  bear  with  his  infirmities,  be  with 
him  in  his  lonely  hours,  and  cheer  him 
with  their  society,  which  is  all  we  could 
ask  in  the  evening  of  life. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Doolittle 


Baltimore,  Md.,  April  15,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor: — Supposing  a  few  lines 
from  this  city  of  churches  and  monu- 
ments Avould  be  acceptable  to  the  many 
readers  of  the  Journal,  I  thouotit  I 
would  try  and  entertain  them  for  a  few 
moments,  in  giving  them  a  few  items 
concerning  the  M.  &.  B.  of  this  city. 
We  have  about  thirty  shops  in  which 
machine  wood-work  is  done,  employing 
about  3,500  machinists  and  blacksmiths' 
and  there  are  but  two  M.  &  B.  Unions 
in  the  city  where  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  ten  or  twelve,  and  each  should  have 
a  membership  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fitly  members.  What  a  grand 
sight  it  would  be  to  see  3,000  men  en- 
rolled under  the  flag  of  the  M.  &  B 
Union  of  N.  A.,  in  the  Monumental 
City !  But  I  am  afraid  such  a  thing  will 
never  be  unless  the  machinists  and 
blacksmiths  of  this  city  will  try  and  ed- 
ucate   themselves    to    the    fact  that  in 
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Union  there  is  Strength.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  all  the  machinists  and 
blacksmiths  of  Baltimore  ( there  are 
some  exceptions)  are  selfish  men  I  fear. 
They  do  not  get  the  wages  they  ought 
to  have,  and  are  afraid  to  combine  for 
mutual  protection  for  fear  that  some 
one  else  will  get  all  the  praise,  or  per- 
haps more  wages  than  they,  er  else  they 
will  lose  their  situations.  For  shame! 
Is  it  a  disgrace  for  you  to  try  and  better 
yourselves?  No;  it  is  a  duty  you  owe 
to  your  families  and  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration. Join  the  Union!  Shake  off 
your  shackles  and  dare  to  be  men  and 
not  slaves.  You  are  welcome ;  we  still 
extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship; we  can  satisfy  you  that  in  join- 
ing our  Union  you  will  be  the  gainer  by 
it.  We  have  our  insurance  Department, 
we  give  more  sick  benefits  for  the  same 
initiation  fee  and  dues  than  any  bene- 
ficial organization  in  the  city.  We  have 
also  an  intelligence  office,  where  all 
members  out  of  employment  send  notice 
of  wishing  work,  where  every  fair 
means  are  used  to  procure  them  a  sit- 
uation, and  so  save  them  the  expense  of 
traveling  in  search  of  a  job;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  Union  is  the  means 
of  promoting  a  better  feeling  in  the 
-Imps  among  the  workmen,  thereby  en- 
abling tliem  to  converse  confidentially 
on  matters  that  interest  them.  I  sin- 
cerely  hope  the  men  will  arouse  and 
throw  off  the  lethargy  that  seems  to 
surround  them,  and  show  to  mechanics 
and  to  the  monied  monopolists  of  this 
great  country  that  the  machinists  and 
blacksmiths  of  Baltimore  are  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  intend  to  use 
all  means  to  gain  their  just  rights. 

There  is  a  small  band  of  men  here 
who  are  nobly  battling  for  the  rights  of 
the  M.  &  B."  No.  1  of  Md.  has,  I  be- 
lieve the  most  members,  and  they  are  at 
it  late  and  early  ;  but  they  are,  I  fear, 
almost  discouraged.  My  advice  to  them 
is  to  stick  to  the  old  ship  and  not  to  sur- 
render. (Not  a  blacksmith  with  them 
so  I  am  told.)  No.  2  of  Md.,  though 
small  in  numbers,  have  the  stubbornness 
of  General  Grant,  who  said  "on  that 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  No.  2  of 
Md.  also  have  a  Grant  who  says:  "on 
the  line  of  Union  if  it  takes  a  life  time." 
The  men  of  both  Unions  are  made  of 
good  material.  They  go  two  or  three 
miles  to  their  meeting  rooms,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  fruits  of  Union  will  be 


gathered  ere  long.  So  machinists  aud 
blacksmiths  of  Baltimore,  awake !  come 
to  the  front,  and  let  your  motto  be,  the 
Union  of  our  trades,  now  and  evermore. 
Then  you  will,  if  you  show  a  deter- 
mined front,  be  respected  as  American 
citizens  and  freemen ;  otherwise  jtou 
will  be  like  Fremont's  woolly  horse,  a 
nondescript,  a  nonentity.  Junius. 


Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  April  1,  1874. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  would  respectfully 
crave  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  occupy  a  small  space  in  our  valuable 
Journal,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
a  few  thoughts  to  the  M.  &  B.  Unions. 
I  propose  in  my  rough  and  simple  man- 
ner to  express  my  honest  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  our 
representation  to  the  I.  U.  In  the  first 
place  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  previous 
to  the  Albany  Convention  the  manner 
of  choosing  the  delegates  to  the  I.  U. 
was  preferable  to  the  present  one.  Yet 
when  the  present  system  came  up  for 
adoption  I  find  that  there  was  but  two 
dissenting  voices.  I  know  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  was  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  I.  U.  as  much  as  possible;  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion adopted  a  system  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  thirty,  whereas  had 
the  old  manner  been  adhered  to,  instead 
of  thirty  delegates  there  would  meet  in 
the  city  of  Louisville,  this  coming  Sep- 
tember, one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
delegates,  representing  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Trade  Unions  in  the  United 
States.  Now  I  claim  that  if  the  great 
monopolies  of  this  country  could  wit- 
ness such  a  convention  of  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  alone  legislating  for 
the  bettering  of  their  profession  and 
trade,  that  they  would  not  so  quietly 
rest  in  their  conceited  safety,  but  would 
rather  tremble  on  their  precarious 
thrones,  and  treat  their  employees  with 
a  little  more  respect  and  decency.  But 
f  only  thirty  delegates  meet  to  make 
laws  and  legislate  for  so  formidable  a 
Trade  Union  as  the  M.  &  B.,  they  will 
then  look  upon  it  as  insignificant  and 
unworthy  of  their  notice. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  expenses,  of 
course  thirty  delegates  will  make  con- 
siderable less  expense  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  (which  is  counting  one 
delegate  from  each  Subordinate  Union), 
yet  reckon  the  aggregate  expense  of 
holding  thirty  District  Conventions  all 
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over  the  country.  Still  this  expense 
does  not  come  out  of  the  I.  U.,  but  out 
of  the  Subordinate  Unions,  the  majority 
of  which  are  financially  weak  and  sickly. 
And  when  they  do  meet  what  can  they 
do  ?  Virtually  nothing.  Composed  of 
not  more  than  ten  members;  and  the 
27th  District  is  composed  of  but  one 
delegate,  with  a  District  Deputy,  mak- 
ing in  all  two  members — this  not  being 
a  quorum. 

The  principal  feature  of  these  Con- 
ventions is,  I  understand,  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  the  I.  IT.,  yet  the  Subordin- 
ate Unions  are  compelled  to  pay  this 
extra  tax  every  two  years  in  sending  to 
these  District  Conventions  their  dele- 
gate. Now  I  for  one  am  opposed  to  the 
middle-men,  and  would  rather  see  these 
District  Conventions  to  be  held  this 
coming  2d  of  September,  be  the  last  one 
ever  held,  and  at  the  coming  Louisville 
Convention  blot  this  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  if  the  expenses  are  too  heavy 
then  let  the  Subordinate  Unions  pay  the 
per  diem  and  the  I.  U.  pay  the  mileage. 

I  know  that  this  proposition  will  meet 
with  hearty  disapproval,  yet  being  hon- 
est in  my  own  opinion  I  fully  accede 
the  same  perogative  to  my  brothers,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  to  hear  from  some  old 
delegates  on  the  subject,  as  the  time  for 
action  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

Zach  T.  Brantner 


Huntsville,  Ala.,  April  21,  1874. 

Mr.  Editor: — At  a  regular  meeting 
of  M.  &  B,  Union  No.  5  of  Ala.,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Union,  aud  ordered  published  in 
the  Journal  : 

Besolved,  That  we  heartily  coincide 
with  our  Executive  in  opinion  that  the 
greatest  alleviations  of  the  working 
classes  is  in  co-operation,  by  which 
they  can  become  their  own  employers, 
thereby  frustrating  Capital  when  in  the 
hands  of  monopolists,  from  impoverish- 
ing the  poor  both  in  body  and  mind. 

Besolved,  That  if  at  the  close  of  the 
Convention  in  Louisville,  there  be  no 
more  feasible  proposition  made,  that  we, 
as  members  of  No.  5  of  Alabama,  do 
hereby  signify  our  willingness  to  be 
assessed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  or 
thereabouts,  per  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  in  manufacturing 
purposes.  And  we  furthermore  pro- 
pose that  each  and  every  member  be  al- 
lowed to  take  as  much  stock  as  he  may 


wish,  or  his  means  may  justify,  receiv- 
ing in  return  Stock  Certificates  for  in- 
vestment. And  in  connection  with  the 
above  we  would  beg  leave  to  ofier  the 
following  resolution,  believing  it  ne- 
cessary for  No.  5  to  let  our  Executive 
know  upon  what  grounds  she  stands, 
when  our  Leader  receives  the  abuse  of 
the  low-minded  penny-a-liners  of  the 
country : 

Besolved  That  No.  5  heartily  endorses 
the  words  of  our  Executive,  Bro.  Fehr- 
enbatch,  in  his  late  speeches  through- 
out the  east  and  west,  and  also  express 
our  condemnation  of  the  scrawlers  who 
dare  assail  him. 

Fraternally, 

John  C.  Schutte,  ) 

B.  F.  Stines,  [•  Com. 

Geo.  H.  Kidwell,  ) 


Evansville,  Ind.,  April  27,  '74. 
Mr.  Editor — As  Evansville  has  been 
distinguishing  herself  lately  in  the  poli- 
tical field,  and  the  workingmen  have 
done  very  well  for  the  first  time,  I  think 
that  a  short  letter  commemorating  the 
event  would  be  acceptable.  Ever  since 
the  organization  of  "Industrial  Council 
No.  l"of  Evansville,  Ind.,"  the  work- 
ingmen have  been  gaining  strength — 
slowly.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
gress a  resolution  was  adopted  censur- 
ing Governor  Hendricks  for  pardoning 
Louis  H.  Buzan,  the  murderer  of  Con- 
rad Hartman,  the  Union  molder,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana.  The  workingmen 
of  Evansville  went  farther,  and  con- 
cluded to  not  vote  for  any  person  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  list  praying  for 
the  pardon  of  Buzan.  At  our  last  city 
election,  held  April  6,  1874,  a  couple  of 
the  candidates  for  office  happened  to  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  list; 
and  although  they  were  told  that  their 
chances  of  election  were  small,  on  ac- 
count of  having  signed  Buzan's  pardon, 
they  treated  the  whole  matter  with  con- 
tempt,saying  that  the  signing  of  Buzan's 
pardon  would  not  affect  their  chances  to 
any  great  extent.  But  I  take  notice 
that  one  of  them  was  beat  over  2000  votes 
and  the  other  was  beat  about  800  votes. 
The  workingmen  had  a  ticket  in  the 
field,  made  up  of  the  two  regular  tickets, 
the  best  men  of  both  parties  being  pick- 
ed out,  and  I  feel  very  much  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  everyone  on  the  labor 
reform  ticket  was  triumphantly  elected, 
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by  majorities  of  from  200  to  2000.  We 
have  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  here 
that  we  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
in  the  future  we  mean  to  use  it,  for  we 
find  that  power  in  political  matters 
command  respect.  M.  H.  W. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor  :  — "When  running  an  en- 
gine for  wood  working  machinery, 
which  is  the  most  economical,  tight  or 
loose  belts.  In  my  opinion  tight  belts 
prevent  the  loss  of  power.  I  am  not 
positive,  and  thought  I  would  refer  the 
matter  to  you.  If  you  know  of  any 
good  authority  on  the  subject  of  belts, 
in  connection  with  wood  working  ma- 
chinery, I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
give  the  name  of  the  work  and  inform 
me  where  I  can  procure  it.  By  giving 
the  information  asked  for  above  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal,  you  will  much 
oblige,    Yours  respectfully. 

John  McCune. 


Boston,  March  23,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  please  request 
Mr.  Illingworth  to  inform  a  subscriber 
through  your  Journal  of  the  best 
method  of  calculating  the  twisting  strain 
on  iron  or  steel  shafts,  such  as  used  in 
the  construction  of  marine  engines,  and 
oblige  one  if  not  a  number  of  your 
readers.        Respectfully, 

Fred  S.  Bradford. 


McFEELY— McGR AW  —  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  April  13th,  by  Rev.  Father 
Limpens,  Bro.  James  J.  McFeely,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  of  No.  2  of  Mich., 
to  Miss  Frances  McGraw,  of  Quebec. 

McCLURE— DANIELS— On  the  24th 
of  March,  1874,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lukenbill, 
Mr.  Charles  McClure,  of  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Daniels,  of 
Washington  county,  Md. 

SULLIVAN— COLLUM  —  In  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  by  Rev.  Father 
McCool,  Bro.  John  Sullivan,  Cor.  Sec. 
No.  10  of  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Annie  E. 
Collum  of  Waterloo. 


MTJSSON  —  ORR— In  Moberly,  Mo., 
March  31,  1874,  Bro.  Charles  Musson, 
of  No.  6  of  Mo.,  to  Miss  Mollie  Orr. 


BARRON— In  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Mabel,  daughter  of  Bro.  Geo.  Barron, 
of  No.  9  of  N.  Y.  (Date  and  age  not 
given.) 

BRACHHOLD— Bro.  John  G.  Brach- 
hold,  of  No.  7  of  Ohio,  died  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  March  29, 1874,  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, aged  47  years. 

COUSINS.— Bro.  Joseph  Cousins,  of 
No.  6  of  Ohio,  formerly  of  Aurora,  111., 
died  at  Galion,  Ohio.,  April  4,  1874, 
aged  25  years, 

DIMOND— Helen  M.  Dimond,  wife 
of  Bro.  H.  C.  Dimond,  of  No.  1  of  Wis., 
died  in  Milwaukee,  March,  12,  1874, 
aged  23  years,  2  months,  and  11  days.. 

RIELLY— Bro.  Michael  F.  Rielly,  of 
No.  3  of  Ohio,  died  of  consumption,  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  April  1G,  1874,  aged 
27  years,  3  months,  and  10  days. 

ROGERS— Bro.  Atmer  Rogers,  No.  1 
of  S.  C,  died  at  Helena,  S.  C.  (Date 
and  age  not  given.) 

YONGE— Bro.  Bragg  Yonge,  of  No. 
4  of  Ga.,  died  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  while 
discharging  his  duties  as  an  engineer, 
March  17,  1874,  aged  34  years. 

The  usual  resolutions  of  respect  were 
adopted  by  the  Unions. 


A  SHORT  BUT  SWEET  STORY. 


[From  the  L.  E.  Journal  for  May.] 
"  Suspended  from  Division  No.  18,  Charles 

Wilson,  Past   Grand   Chief   Engineer, 

indefinite!. ,y." 

What  for  ?  We  hope  that  no  injustice 
has  been  done  the  poor  martjT.  Will 
Bro.  Arthur  please  rise  and  explain  ? — 
Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL, 
For  April,  are  crowded  out;  they  will 
be  published  next  month. 
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The  amount  set  opposite  each  article  in  the  first  column,  is  the  retail  price  of 
the  Premium.  The  number  in  the  second  column,  is  the  number  of  paid-up 
yearly  subscribers  required. 


One  copy  of  the  Journal  for  one  year,  ---.--.- 

One  Cabinet  Size  Picture  of  the  President  of  the  I.  U.  - 

One  Insurance  Policy,  M.  &  B.  M.  L.  I.  Department,       - 

One  Bound  Volume  M.  &  B.  Journal  of  1873, - 

One  Gold  Badge,  Emblem  of  M.  &  B.  Union,      ------ 

One  Extra.  Fine  Gold  Badge,  Emblem  of  M.  &  B.  Union,         - 
BURG— Slide  Valve  Practically  Considered,     ------ 

DAVIDSON— Drawing  for  Machinists   and  Engineers,    -       -       -       - 

RYAN— Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading,       -----       . 

TEMPLETON— Mechanic's  Pocket  Companion, 

WATSON— Modern  Practice  of  American  Machinists  and  Engineers, 

"WAGNER— "Wax  Flowers  and  how  to  make  them, 

One  Set  of  Fine  Drawing  Instruments,        ------- 

One  Ladies'  Fine  Gold  "Watch, - 

One  Wilson  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine,  -       -       -    .   - 
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This  engraving  represents  the  celebrated  and  world- 
renowned  Wilson  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine.  It  is 
elegantly  ornamented  and  finely  finished.  For  simpli- 
city and  durability  it  surpasses  all  other  Machines 
manufactured,  and  for  quantity  and  excellency  of  work 
performed  its  superior  is  nowhere  to  be  had. 

Every  mechanic  is  here  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
securing  one  of  these  valuable  machines  for  his  family, 
without  any  cost  to  himself.  The  Journal  is  a  cheap 
but  valuable  mechanical  work,  and  will  find  ready  sale 
among  all  classes  in  our  community. 

Our  lady  friends  have  now  a  splendid  chance  for 
getting  an  invaluable  present  without  the  outlay  of  one 
cent.  There  is  hardly  a  lady  of  any  influence  who  can- 
not secure  one  hundred  subscribers  in  less  than  a  week. 

y.  B.— All  subscriptions  for  Premiums  must  be  sent 
in  lists  of  not  less  than  five  subscribers. 

Each  list  must  state  distinctly  the  Premium  desired. 

All  money  must  be  sent  by  Postal  Order.  Registered 
P  Letter,  Draft,  or  Express.  No  indemnification  will  be 
^  made  for  money  lost,  unless  sent  as  here  directed. 

Blank  subscription  lists  and  sample  copies  furnished 
free  upon  application, 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Jouknal  must  be  sent 
to 

JOHN     FEHRENBATCH, 

88    Seneca    Street, 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 
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HA.  YES®     «&     PETERS, 

BUILDERS    OF 

Marine,  Stationary  &  Portable 
ENGINES. 

Blacksmithing  in  all  its  Branches. 


Special  Attention  Paid  to  Murine  Repairs.    Manufacturers  of 
the  Excelsior  Hydrant,  Hayes'  Patent. 

Nos.  24  and  28  ILLINOIS  STREET, 

[Near  the  Junction  of  Ohio  and  Elk.  j  BUFFALO,      ]N".    "V. 


